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HE many and great Advantages that 
| might be made to accrue to Great-Bri- 
tain and Ireland by increaſing Plantations with 
the right Sort of Cyder Apple and Pear-Trees, is 
of ſuch Importance, that not only Thouſands 
of Acres of barren Lands may be improved by 
it in the higheſt Degree, but a moſt rich, vinous 
Liquor may be enjoyed in the greateſt -Plenty 
and Perfection, that is as ſtrong, and as plea- 
- fant, and I am ſure is much wholeſomer, than 
moſt Foreign Wines; and by which the Impor- 
tation of them may be much leſſened, our Trea- 
ſure more kept at Home, the publick Revenue 
| Increaſed, and great Numbers of the Poor im- 

pod And why this has not been done is, 
cauſe the different Natures of the Southams, 
and other Cyder-Apples, their excellent Juice, 
and their true Management, is unknown to 
moſt People, It is true, that ſeveral Au- 
 thors have wrote on the Hereford/hire Cyder 
Apples, but moſt of the Sautbams Sort, and 
their delicate Properties, have not been ſo much 
1 _—_ 1 


3 


F 
as mentioned by them. Nor could I have been 
Maſter of this ſuperior Knowledge, had I. not 
travelled in Dee and ſettled uch a Cor- 


* 


reſpondence with4-moſt accute Planter and Cy- 


deriſt there, who from Time to Time commu- 


nicated to me the different Natures of their Soils, 


their beſt Methods of raiſing and planting their 


Apple- Trees, dreſſing them afterwards, gather- 
ing and hoarding their Fruit, grinding and preſ- 
ſing them in their ſeveral Sorts of Mills and 
Preſſes, making their Cyders, fermenting and 
racking them, and preſerving them in Caſks 
rightly prepared, for keeping them long in a 
ſound, pleaſant Condition, and alſo from my 


own Practice, as ſeveral of my incloſed Fields 


have Apple and Pear-Trees growing on their 
„e,, | = 
Contrary to what happened to a moſt noble 
Perſon, poſſeſſed of one of the greateſt landed 
Eſtates in this Kingdom, yet was not Maſter of 
an Orchard, though both he and his Lady were 
great Lovers of Cyder. It is true, they had ma- 
ny Dwarf Apple-Trees, of the beſt Sorts of cat- 
ing Apples near their Seat, about thirty Miles 
from London, and once had a Hogſhead of Cy- 
der made from them ; but, it becoming ſour 
before Tapping, it ſo diſcouraged the Lord, that 
he never had the like attempted, but bought a 
Hogſhead of Cyder of me, that was made 
from right Southams Cyder Apples ta the Satiſ- 
faction of the Family, It is therefore to be 
hoped, that this Treatiſe will come into the 

| an 


/ 
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85 1 aud of many, who, by reading its plain, 


ptactical Directions, will be induced to enccu- 


rage planting, the true Sort of Cyder Apple- 1 


Trees, and Perry Pear-Trees with Expedition, 
as it will certainly (where there is a Conveni- 
ency for it) anſwer theirs and the Nation's lu- 
tereſt in general, beſides preſerving their Healths 
and Lives, which Thouſands have loſt by tip- 
ling expenſive, ſophiſticated, adulterated Fo- 
reign Wines, that retain in them ſuch a tarta- 
rous Quality (as Doctor Qyincy rightly obſerves, 
at Page 217, in his Diſpenſatory) as breeds the 
Gout and other Diſeaſes, which Cyder is a per- 
fect Antidote apainſt, as well as /againſt our 
reigning Britiſb Diſeaſe, the Scurvy. 
As to the common Objection, that Apples 
will be ſtole, if their Trees are planted in 
Hedges, Woods, Fields, or Orchards; it is a 
wrong Notion, for that the right Sort of Cyder 
Apples and Perry Pears are not eatable, yet 
make the beſt of Cyder and Perry; for the 
more luſcious an Apple is for the Mouth, the 
worſe it is for the Caſk ; therefore the Gold 
Pippin is not here adviſed planting, as Sir 
| Jonas More ſtrenuouſly does in his Cyder-Book, . 
Its Juice is of too weak a Nature to keep long, 
and warm the Drinker, unleſs mix d with a 
ſtronger Sort; which leads me to anſwer another 


Objection, 


| hat Cyder is a weak, inſipid, griping Li- 
quor. This I own to be true, as molt is that 
is made in London and elſewhere of wrong 

„„ _ 


f 
\ 
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VV 
Cyder Fruit; for without the right Sort of Cy- 
der Fruit, there is no ſuch Thing as making 
right Cyder. But this is hot the Quality of the 
Sout ham Cyders, as is well known to ſome Lon- 
doners, who annually come into this Maritime 
County on Buſineſs, where at firſt they drink this 
Cyder as free as if it was the London Sort ; but, by 
the Time they have drank a Bottle or two, they 
find themſelves intoxicated, to their Wonder; 
for this Southams Cyder is a Winter as well as a 
Summer Liquor, therefore in Devonſhire they 
call it Manly Cyder ; and indeed, I found it fuch 
when I drank it there: But I cannot fay the 
fame by the Herefordſhire Cyder; for when 1 
did the like in that County, 1 found it a very 
pleaſant Liquor, but far from being as ſtrong as 
the Seuthams Cyder. Non 


Sia \s {4 do the Herefordſbire Cyder in London'is juftly 


/ © accounted a very palatable Sort, yet, in the ge- 
neral is allowed to be a weak Cyder; and all 
weak Cyders, we know, are naturally cold and 
fickly in Quality, generating Wind, and is ve- 
ry prejudicial to the Stomach, conſequently very 
unfit for Winter drinking: Whereas the South- 
ams Cyder, by ſeveral Rackings, is made a plea- 
_ fant, ſweet Cyder, ora rough, ſtrong Cyder by 
fewer Rackings; fo that it may be made a moſt 
wholeſome, palatable Cyder both for Summer 
and Winter drinking, without the Aſſiſtance of 
any Ipgredicat whatſbever, 707 
— Sir Jonas More, in his Cyder- Book, has en- 
deavoured to perſuade the World, that by mix- 
1 . b ng 


/ 


f 


PREFACE wi 
Ing a Sugar Syrup with Brandy, and adding it to 
a Caſk of Cyder, it will improve it to the bigheſt 
Degree in Pleaſantneſs of Taſte; and of Strength; 


the firſt of which Qualities I deny; for there is 


wr Ingredient whatſgeyer can improve the ex- 


cellent natural Taſte and Quality of genuine, 
intire, neat Cyder when it is in its beſt Condi- 
tion, for then it may be ſaid to vie with French 
Wines; on | the- contrary, I am ſure, that no 
Sugar or Brandy, nor any other Ingredient that 


zs pretended to make this moſt noble delicate 


Liquor better than it is, can do it, but will in 

ſome Degree alter its fine Flavour for the worſe. 
Let is this Brewage or Mixture much put in 

Practice, particularly in London, for giying their 
London made and Herefordſhire weak Cyders 3 
more pleaſant Taſte, and a more durable ſtro 

| Body. Hence it is that I think myſelf obligated, 

for the Benefit of Mankind, to make this moſt 
rich, racy, ſtrong Liquor more publickly known 


than now. it is; that although the Sautham 


Cyder bas commonly a little roughiſh Taſte, yet 


4s ſo ſtrong, and pleaſant withal, that it ſhould 


engage all that can afford it to enjoy it, prefe- 
Fable to all Liquors whatſoever, - _ _ 
And therefore it is now the Concern. of 
many Gentlemen, that they haye amiga pane” 
ing Orchards with the right Sort of Cyder 

_ :Apple-Trees, and Perry Pear-Trecs; relating to 

which a Hergfordſbire Gentleman, who has tra- 

velled much, and is well acquainted with the 
beau Monge, told me, that Doctor Boerbagove = 
{ue + A 4 . 
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to the Nature of the Southams Cyder Apples, 
which, when he publiſhed his Method of im- 
proving Cyder by Syrup of Sager and | 


the Southams, the Virtues of this ſtrong, excel- 


uſed to call Cyder Apple-Wine ; and that at 

this Time Cy Gentlemen in England keep 
Cyder in their Houſes; and own they did not 
know the Value of it formerly, nor that Apples 


which are the worſt for eating, make the _ 


Cyder. | 
The Southams Cyder does not Rand i in Need 


of any aſſiſtant diſtilled Spirit to make it ſtronger 
than it is; for as no additional Ingredient can 

give this racy Liquor a finer Flavour than it na- 
turally has from the Apple, ſo no Strength ad- 


ded to it, can be better adjuſted than its own, 
for common drinking. But if a Perſon thinks 


fit to have it- ſtronger ſtill, it may be done more 
than by one Way in a very palatable, and very 
wholeſome Manner, free of any Sugar, Molaſ- 
ſes, or Raiſins, or any other Sweet whatſoever ; 
for Sugar is juſtly deemed an Acid, and plainly 
proved to be ſuch, from the common Practice 
of making one of the ſharpeſt and beſt of Vi- 
negars with it, which is — by mixing Sugar 
with Water, and letting it ſtand ſome Time in 
the Sun in a Caſk or Bottle. This, I ſuppoſe, 
Sir Jonas More was a Stranger to, and ſo was he 


was very little known. 

But now, ſince great N umbers of Hogſheads 
are every Vear brought by Sea to Cotton's, Cham- 
berlain's, and Beal's Wharf in Southwark from 


lent 


1 


i 


lent Cyder ſhould engage many Buyers of it, 
for its being the moſt wholeſome Liquor that is 
made in Europe for our ordinary Uſe, as its ſpe- 
cifick” Virtues make no Drink more effectual 
againſt the Scurvy, as alſo a very prevalent one 
againſt the Stone; and, by its mundifying Qua- 

lities, is good againſt the Diſeaſes of the Spleen, 

and is likewiſe eſteemed excellent againſt Me- 
lancholy. | „ 
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they relate to the Planting and 


th Growth of, Fru it-Trees. | 


8 it has been the Obj ection of many i 
J norant Perſans, ther poor Land is un 


to plant ſtandard Apple and Pear-Trees 


on, and that a richer Sort ill ſituated is alſo 


unfit for the ſame, T have thought it neceſſary, 
in the firſt Place, to ſhow, that even barren 
Lands may be improved to great Advantage, 


by planting it with right Sorts of Apple and 
Pear- Trees; and that it is more owing to wrong 


Planting, or bad Management afterwards, than 
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to the Nature of the Earth or its Situation, if 
the Trees do not anſwer Expectation. Firſt, 
therefore, I ſhall begin with an Account of | Clay 
Soils. 

The Nature of Clay Soils fer enting Fruit- 
Trees. in.— There are ſeveral Sorts of Clays, as 
the red, the yellow, the white, the blue, and 
che black Clays, each of which I ſhall give 
ſome Account of; and firft, of the red Cay. 
This, like the other Sorts, abounds with greater 
Quantity of vegetable Salts than any other 
Earth whatſoever ; but it muſt not be — 
that a Tree will grow as faſt in this Soil as in 
a Loam Sand, or other loofe Earth, becaufe the 


ſaline Particles of Clay are ſo cloſely confined 


in this its ſtiff Body, as very much hinders the 
emitting its fertile Salt free and quick to the 
Roots of Trees, Therefore Clays, more than 


any other Earth, requires the Help of Art to 


aſſiſt in opening their Bodies, that they may 
give the thready Roots of Trees an eaſy Admiſ- 
fion into them, But where Art is not made 
Uſe of for this Purpoſe, the Tree muſt be 
planted the higher, tor keeping its Roots the 
farther from them, elſe they may be here buried 
for ever. I mean, that if a Free is planted too- 
deep in any Clay, it will never proſper, becauſe 


its neceſſary Shoots cannot make their Progreſs 


into this ſtiff cold Earth in due Seaſon. An 


Inſtance of this ' was V ſeen in my Neigh- 
nn... - 
n 


A Gentleman cating into the Poffeſſion of 4 
ies Eſtate, found an Orchardplanted with 
many Apple-Frees, where it was ſuppoſed they 


had ſtood near an hundred Years. It is true, 


that their Bodics were moſt of them ſound, 
— very ſmall and ſtunted, by being planted on 
high level Ground, and leeply in a red Clay 
Soil. which occaſioned them to bear Fruit but 
feldom to Profir. This provoked the Gentle- 
man to ſtock many of them up, for planting 
others after a right Methocin their Room. 


The like Proof I have in my own Ground, | 


where my Soil in my home Cloſe is a red Clay, 


lying about ten Foot thick on a Rock of Chalk, 


and under a Loamy Surface about ten Inches 
deep; here I have Apple and black improved 


Cherry-Trees growing, planted on the Graſs- 


Baulks, or Sides of my plowed Land, in fingle 
Rows. One of my Apple-Trees, by an igno- 
rant Fellow; was planted too deep about twen- 
ty Years ago; others; by my Direction, were 
planted almoſt on the Surface of the Ground. 
The Difference is, that the too deep planted Tree 
has not grown hardly half ſo big as the others, 

nor does it bear Fruit like them; for it is be- 
come ſtunted, and gets more and more moſſy. 

J have alfo a black Kerroon Cherry-Tree that 
I really tranſplanted on the very Grafs-Ground, 

and, to fupply the Want of a Foſs, or Hollow 
in the Erk 50 plant in, I covered its Roots 


with a Virgin-Mould, Ge. as I ſhall hereafter | 


thew, where I write on Planting; which Tree 
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is now to be ſeen the moſt thriving one of Hun- 
dreds that I have growing. But, by the Way, 
my Reader is to obſerve, that this Cherry- Tree 
was ten or twelve Years Growth in a Wood, 
before 1 thus tranſplanted it, and afterwards 
budded it on its new young Shoot; for a very 
ſmall Nurſery-Tree will not rightly agree witng 
this rough hard Uſage, becauſe its young Roots 
have not Strength enough to puſh themſelves on 
with ſo much Vigour as is neceſſary to make them 
thrive on ſuch a cruſty Surface, But where a 
tranſplanted Tree Root has Strength enough, 
and planted according to Art, the refreſhing nou- 
riſhing Rains and Dews, will be retained longer 
in this ſtiff Earth than in any other, and emit its 
fertile vegetative Quality ſo leiſurely and tempe- 
rately, as to give the greateſt Magnitude, and the 
longeſt Life to all Trees that grow in the ſame. 
Thus, altho' my Situation is on a level high Hill, 
and my bottom Ground a red Clay, yet I have fre- 
quently plentiful Returns of Apples, Pears and 
Cherries. An Example of which ſeldom fails me 
in the Produce of one of the largeſt of Apple- 
Trees, becauſe it ſometimes bears near thirty 
Buſhels ripe in the Time of Harveſt. Near 
the like I may ſay of an Orange Bell- Pear 
Tree, without beſtowing any Dreſſing or Ma- 
nure about the Roots of this large Tree, be- 
caufe this is ſupplied by my Horſes, Cows and 
Sheep lying often under its ſhady Head, and 
fertilizing - the Ground with their Dung and 
Stale. But as the Parſnip Apple- Tree ſtands 


„ - * * 
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in my Garden, where no Cattle comes, I have 
planted over its Roots Rows of Cutrants and 
- Gooſeberries, and by manuring, hoeing and 
dleaning the ſame Ground, the Tree Roots are 
kept ſhaded and moiſt; and the Currants and 
Gooleberries kept longer from ripening, than if 
they grew in the open Air; which is deemed a 
iry Conveniency, becauſe, by this Ma- 


nagement, theſe Fruit may be enjoyed in Per- 


fection, when thoſe" Buſhes that ſtand in the 


open Air have been eleared for ſome Time of 
their ripe Fruit. And though it may be ob- 
jected, that ſuch Currants and Gooſebetry Buſhes, 


for maintaining their Growth, draw. much Ver- 
tue out of the Earth, and thus impoveriſh thg. 


0 


Apple-Tree Roots over which they grow: T 


this I anſwer, that this is a wrong Notion ; 
for that theſe Buſhes ſo well cover the Ground, 
as to prevent the Sun's exhaling the fertile Qua- 
lity of it; and alſo thus keeps the Earth in ſuch 


a looſe Texture, that, with the Aſſiſtance of 


manuring it once a Year, and hand- hoeing it 
now and then, the Surface Ground is always 


kept in a rich thriving Condition, to the great 
Improvement of the Apple or Pear-Tree, and 


its Fruit, | Tt Bate zoe 
A certain Author remarks, that moiſt Ground 
produces the largeſt of Fruits, but that they are 
not ſo pleaſant to the Eye, nor ſo well taſted 


as thoſe that grow on dry and warm Ground. 


He that doth obſerve a dry and moiſt Year, 
che ſays) will preſently diſcern this Difference 
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EAR = 
jn Ftuit. But here I muſt take the Liberty tg 
reply, hat it muſt be allowed, he is right in 
the main; yet is there Room for an Exception, 
as there is a great Difference. in clayey moiſt 
Lane, ad their Sitwation.., For Examples. 
A black Clay, or rather a black loamy Clay, 
is the chief common Land of Alyſbury large 
fertile Vale, which is allowed by, the neigh- 
bouring hilly Country te produce: the faireſt 
and beſt taſted Apples, hecauſe they grew in a 
fat, matly black Clay, much fuller of Salts 
than our red loamy Clay, and 46 their Trees 
ſtand in this low Situation, they are much 
ſafet from the Damage of North-eaſt blighting 
Winds, than thoſe that grow on hilly: Ground; 
for here they lie near the warm Spring, from 
whence frequently ariſe ſulphurous foggy Va- 
pours, that cauſes Snows to be diſſoved here, 
when they remain on our red clayey Hills; 
therefore their Apples are much bought up, 
and preferred to thoſe of out high Country, as 
being furniſhed with more Spitit, à better 
Taſte, and a larger Body than thoſe that grow 
on pooter Land. A Proof of which Fertili- 
ty in their black loamy Clay, is evident alſo 
from the fattening Quality that abounds in their 
Graſs and Hay, for either of theſe will fat an 
Ox, which that from our Uplands cannot do.. 
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7 Hereford ſhire, as they relate to the 


- Planting of Apple-Trees on them.. . 


TN Part of theſe Countries I have trerelles; 
but not ſo much as I wiſh I had; however, 


Much of this Deficiency is made up to me, by 
fending a young Man into Devon/hzre to be 


Baily or Hind to a Gentleman, "whoſe Eſtate 
lies near the Edge of the Southams, of five 
| hundred Pounds à Vear; where he lived be- 
tween two and three Years with one who is 
juſtly accounted to have an Orchard of the beft 
of Cyder Fruit, and to underftand the making 


of Gyder as well as any in that County, as is 


well known to ſome of the beſt Cyder Judges; 


I mean, to the neighbouring Gentlemen that 


live in thoſe Patts; and of whoſe Management, 
with that of his Servants, in the huſbandiag of 


his Trees, and making of Cyder, I ſhall in 


many Inſtances give my Reader an Account. 
Tbeſe Counties, in moſt Places, abound with 


ſome Mixture with Loam, or at leaſt a loamy 


Surface; and as moſt Clay Sotls lie in Vale or 


low Situations, they keep the Roots of Trees 
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a clayey, loamy Soil, in which art their beſt 
Plantation of Apple- Trees, where Clays have 


man, and their Heads the leaſt expoſed to the 
B 4 Fury 
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Fury 0 deſtructive turbulent Winds, eſpecially 
"where their Trees are of low Stature. It is 
true, that in Devonſbire there ate ſome Marble 
Rocks that have but a ſhallow Surface of 
Mould, but their main Soil is a Clay; and in 
many Places lies very deep before the Rock can 
be come at ; .and here they think themſelves 
- happy in having ſuch a Soil to Plant on, as 
- they do the like in Herefordſpirt ; but I cannot 
_ tay they have in this laſt County's ſtony Foun» 
/ dation under their Clay, as in Devonſbire, But, 
for further illuſtrating” the Benefit of a Clay: 
Soil to plant on, the following Copy of a Let- 
ter will make appear. 


The Copy of a Letter from a Cyderiſt in 
- Devenſhire to this Author, ſhewing that 
Clay is the beſt Soil to plant in, and that 
_ Wilding Ry make a better Cries Bay, 
Table Fruit. 


E ford Leigh, near © Phraton-i in Daub: j 
Oc. 29, 1748. Beet 
SIR, 


Am now doing ſome Buſineſs for. a 
Gentleman, which I believe will imploy _ 
„ me moſt of the Winter. He is a Gentleman 
&* of a good Eſtate, and a compleat Cyderiſty 
“ delighting much in Planting, I told him; 
« you are famous for Cherties ; on which he 
“ordered me to write to/you- to ſend him ten 
© of. your beſt Sorts, fix of the, Kerroon, and 
& four. of the Blecding Hearts. But if you 
9 | have 
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. Have not of the latter of a proper Age for 
_ ttanſplanting, let them be all of the true 
4 Kerroon Sort, for he is very exact in regard to 
2 E this. Therefore, if they are not ſuch, and of a 
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roper Age, ſend none. My Maſter would have 


1. dem ſent by a Coaſting- Veſſel which comes to 


* . Plymouth very frequently. As to your Mo- 


7. ney, my Maſter will pay me on Delivery, and 
nd on the ſame from 


cc you may ſafely 
i my Hands. Pleaſe: to direct the Trees for 
« Mr. Philip Cockey in Plymouth, who is his 


Brother, as they may the more ſpeedier and 


« ſafer come to him. Pray be very careful in 


« packing them, that they may not ſuffer in 
7 6 Carriage, as they are expoſed to careleſs Per- 


* ſons. The better to prevent which, I would 


t have you put two or three ſtrong Sticks in 
the Bundle, letting them be a Foot or two 


* longer than the Trees, which probably may 


« prevent any Damage. 'My Maſter has lived 


* ſome Time in Herefordſhire, and is a good 


* judge of our Country, having Wit at Will. 


% We have. conſulted much on the Improve 
ment of Cyder, of which he gives a very 


expert and nice Account, tho' not altogether 
te from his own Judgment, but from a near 
Relation of his, who has a gteat Eſtate in 


* 


[ 
* Cornwall, near Callington, called Stoke Clim- 


* on, which Place I was at ſome Days, and 
* which was one of the moſt remarkable in 
the Welt for bad Cyder, having little or no- 
« E ny: elſe but Table Fruit to make it of. 
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gut the Gentleman being mads ſenſible of his 
Error, after ſome Time, he propagated little 
* ele but the true Cyder Sort, by cutting off 
the Heads of the contrary, and grafting the 
«© beft he could get. And now the fame Place 
js as famous for excellent Cyder, as I myſelf 
<< have taſted there with a great deal of Plea- 
&© ſure; ſo that your Reaſons for not having 

* good Cyder in Hertfordſhire are of 'no 
Weight. Nay, my preſent Maſter tells me, 
that the beſt Cyder Fruit delights much in 
« ſtiff, wet Clay-Land, as he has experienced, 
8 and we are nor- planting in ſuch Ground; 
« ſo that, I think, all this is enough to con- 
* .vince any Perſon of Judgment of the ſame. 
And had you propagated ſuch, inſtead of the 
other contrary Sorts near your "Houſe, it had 
„ been many Pounds to your Advantage, and 
*« you might have had the Pleaſure of drinking 
* ſuch Liquor, as hardly neat Wine could ex- 
* ceed, as well as thoſe that may ſucceed you 
* in your Eſtate. Notwithſtanding, I muſt 
* own you have done well, as you knew no 
better in thoſe Days,——1 was lately at Exe- 
fer doing fome Buſineſs for my Maſter, who 
© has a good Eſtate near that City, where „ 
* got acquainted with a great Cyderiſt, who is 
alſo an excellent Gardener, as he raiſes the 
Pine- Apple or Pomegranate in hot Beds, in 
*. near the ſame Manner as Cucumbers are, of 
% which I ſaw as fine Plants as ever 1 beheld. 
He has Cucumbers almoſt al the Year; I ſaw 
| Nt _ Donne 
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” ſame laſt Week in as 1. Pesleclon as at 

me, he ſerved a 

Gentleman in a Country. near Hertfordſb Hire, 
falſe Cyder- Fruit. 


« Midſummer. | He told 


« which N wit 
5: Here, he ſaid, there happened to be a cer- 
te tain Wuding- Tree, Which! had a large Quan- 


* tity. of Fruit on it that they Wd. to 


* make Verjuice of, being ignorant of the true 
te Management of Cyder. This Gardener un- 
c dertook to make good Cyder of this Fruit, 
% and he did it accordingly by our Country 
Method; ſo that it greatly ſurprized the 
«©, People that drank. of it. And he alſo in- 
e formed me; that ſuch Fruit as yours might 
be much improved, provided. you could get 
** a certain Quantity of ſour bitter Apples, or 
% {ſweet Bitters to mix with them, for all Bit- 
v ters add much to the keeping of the Cyder, 


« and therefore] are much extolled in theſe 


% Parts, But unleſs the true Method is exactly 
b obſerved in making of Cyder, the Labour is 


**,1n vain; for Cyder requires a much greater 
« Nicety in its Management than Malt-Li- 


<<, quor. ben the Trees are put 8 leaſe 


to direct them to Richard Doidge, Eiq; at 


1 Blford Leigh aforeſaid. Cyder is ſold here 
** for about ten Shillings the Hogſhead, Apples 
* at eight Pence per Buſhel. I think, if they 
are ſo cheap with you, Cyder would be 
much cheaper than Malt- Liquor, would you 
« uſe the Method I haye deſcribed in my for- 
* mer Letters; but beware of putting it into 
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any Malt-Liquor Caſk, nor yet into a new 

&« 2e till it is well ſoaked with Water; 1 
< mean often repeated The Gardener told 
% me, that the Reaſon of your Cyder being 
<* ſout is, that you do not hinder the Fermen- 
ce tation by early and frequent Rackings; for 
0 pol. this Method, he ſays, he fines his in a 
eek, or a Portaight at fartheſt WIE 


| of the Situation of Land 2290 projer for 1 
Orchard, and the Method of defending it againſt 
Blighting Winds; by à Devonſhite Cyderiff. — 
The Land for this Purpoſe cannot lie too low, 
nor too much ſheltered in an inland Country, 
eſpecially from the Eaſterly Winds. The 
ſame as to that Land lying near the Sea from 
the South and South-Weſt Winds; becauſe, 
in theſe Situations, the Winds are accounted! 
the principal Cauſe of blighting the Trees, 
or their Fruit, The firft is thonght to bring 
over the narrow Sea between England and Hol- 
land, &c. Swarms of imperceptible Eggs or 
inſeQs i in the Air, from the vaſt Tracts of low, 
Vale, Tartarian and other Lands, to ſettle on 
their proper Objects for their Subfiſtence and 
Breed, and for increaſing their Species, which 
are commonly on Standard and Wall-Fruit 
Trees. Hence, and from Mildews, proceed 
| thoſe infinite Numbers of Lice, Flies, Bugs, 
* noe and Cobwebs, Sc. on Trees; 
therefore Shelters from theſe are perfectly ne- 


ceffary; ; and of all Shelters, the moſt durable, 
and 
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and the cheapeſt, are the natural Defence of 
Trees, planted on the Edges of an Orchard in 
a Row; and of theſe Sorts are Elms, or Poplar, 
or Aſpen-Trees, for a low, | wettiſn Ground ; 
and for Hedges, the Willow, the Sallow, the 
Alder, or the White Thorn. But for higher 
yer Ground, -the Walnut-Tree, or the Beech, 
or the Lirze, or the Sycamore-Tree; but the 
| "beſt of all others for a large, high, ſtrong, and 
moſt profitable Fence, is the Perry Pear-Trees, 
for either wet or dry, bigh or low Grounds, 
for keeping them warm, and ſecuring them in 
the moſt rigorous cold Seaſon from the nip- 
ping North and Eaſt Winds, that ſometimes 
freeze and ſpoil, and even kill many Fruit- 
Trees, the younger Sort eſpecially ; as it hap- 
pened in the great froſty Years of 1710, and 
1716, and in the Year 1740, when the long 
Froſts were ſo intenſe, as to deſtroy great 
Numbers of Fruit and other Trees:—And later, 
from the ſcorching Heats, that ſometimes 
burn and dry up the Leaves and Bloſſoms, and 
breed the Maggot in them, to the Loſs of all, 
or the greateſt Part of the Apple or Pear Crop. 
The Situation of Land moſt proper for a fruit- 
ful Orchard, and the Ordering of it; by another 
Hand. —So far (ſays he) as it lieth in one's 
Power to chooſe a Plot of Ground: for an Or- 
chard, let it be done with reſpect to the fol- 
lowing Advantages. Firſt, It ſhould lie con- 
veniently near him; declining and lying open 
to ch South, or South-Eaſt, or South-Weſt, 
of and 


„ 


3 0 14 7 3 
wid defended from the North, Worch-Euſt ant 
North. Weſt Winds, by Building 2, Woods, or 

Higher Grounds, The Land (Nys he) ſhould | 


| nie incline to bd probe than Maitture, with- 
Springs, ti and fat Earth, not 


ft "cold Clay, or binding Gravel or a light, 
| fandy, or hollow Earth; yet with good Huſ- 
bandry, if it run not into the Extremes of any 
of theſe, Fruit-Trees may proſper reaſonably 
well in it. Secondly, The natural Svil for an 
Orchard is more - be eo xo than a Gar- 
den; for what gr ere, rooteth little 
deeper than it ny be eaſily manured. But 
Pear-Trees and Apple- Trees in Orchards ſhould 
grow to be large Trees, and therefore ſend forth 
Roots broad and deep; ſo that it tranſcends all 
Coſt and Pains to enrich the Ground for them 
as far as the Roots evety Way reach. Third- 
7 But they that are ſeated or fixed in a 
lace, ra cannot conveniently change elr 
Situation, muſt be content with their Gun ; 
and if any Defect or Diſadvantage be in it, it 
may be, it hath ſome Advantage that another 
wants. If it lie to the North, the Trees bud 
and bloſſom the later, and many times the 
Fruit thereby ſucceeds the better, and is fress 
from the injurious South Winds in the autum- 
nal Seaſon. PFourtbly, If it lie to the Faſt, it 
hath net only the Advantage of being later 
budded and blown, becauſe of the cold 'Eaftet= . 
ly Winds in the Spring, but the F ruit ripens 


the better, the Morning Sun in the Summer 
being 


7 15 . 


W. much the beſt, and the Fruit tend from 
eltern Winds, which, with the South, are 
the worſt, , F;/tbly, I your Land be in a dry 
or...riſing Ground, you may plant them the 
thicker, which will cover and ſhade the Ground 
the ſooner, and make them bear the better; 
the Fruit will alſo yield a more vinous Liquor. 
Sixthly, If your Ground lie in a cold moiſt 
Vale, the ſooner may you raiſe a natural Fence 
about it, to defend your Trees from the cold 
Winds and ſtiff Galt, which diverſely annoy 
your Trees and Fruits. I once knew a Perſon 
| (continues this Director) that had a cold, moiſt, 
fat, ſpringy Spot of Ground, who cauſed double 
Ditches to, be made therein at ten Yards Diſ- 
tance from each other, and about an Ell high; 
upon theſe Ditches be planted 48 
eich ten Yards diſtant from another, which 

Trees did grow, proſper, and bear exceeding 
well. $7 If the Ground be light and 
rich of itſelf, or ſo made by Improvement, ſe- 
veral Sorts of Apple-Trees, eſpecially the Pip- 

pin, will be ſo apt to canker, that they will 
ſcarce ever make large Trees. Therefore a firm 
and ſtrong Land is the beſt for Winter or long 
ſting Fruit; but for Summer Fruit, Land 
cannot be too light. The more it inclines i 
Redoeſs, the-bettere..... -. 

Me Defence and Ordering 28 an Or- 
chard; the ſame Hand —Incloſe Ways he) 
- Your Orchard . a good double Ditch about 

A Foot high, and plant thereon two Rags 
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bf good Hawthorn, or Whitethorn, which will 
be an excellent Fence, for the Time that the 
Fruit-Trees bear, to keep Cattle from crop- 
ping the tender Twigs of the Fruit-Trees, and 
rubbing againſt their Stems, and unruly People 
from deſtroying the Fruit. Good Whitethorn . 
being the beſt Quick-Fence for your Orchard, 

when it is grown up may be plaiſhed, the bet- 
ter to prevent Hogs or Sheep from creeping into 
it. Set no ſmooth Quick in it that may grow 
to great Trees, becauſe they will be hurtful 
both to the Hedge and Fruit-Trees, both by 
their Tops and Roots' when they are grown - 
up. Having ſet two Rows of good Hawthorn 
on the Bank, and made a dead Hedge on the 
Outſide the Ditch, the Quickſets will grow the 
_ faſter; for if the dead Hedge was to be ſet 
upon the Bank, it would be apt to choak the 
Quickſets ; and thus, with ſometimes weeding 
them, you may ſoon raiſe a good Fence, 

5 If you have an old Hedge already about your 
Orchard, ſcour up the Ditch, and plaiſh the 
Hedge, and cut down all big Trees that grow 

in it, unleſs on the North and Weſt Side; the 
one requiring Defence to keep the Orchard 
warm, and the other to ſecure it ſomewhat 
from the ſtrong Winds that blow down the 
Fruit before it is ripe, tho' it is far better they 
grow on the Outſide the Hedge. On the Out- 
fide of your Orchard, not too near the Hedge, 
if it be not well defended by Hills, Buildings, 
or the like, plant on the North Side two or e 5 
15 | ows 
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Rows of Walnut-Trees, ; thicker than is uſually 


done on other Accounts, to preſerve the Or- 
chard from the cold Northern Air.—Some are 
for planting a Defence on the Weſt-fide, to 
protect them from the briſk autumnal Winds, "A 
that blow down the Fruit before ripe. Within 
this Orchard, on the North ſide, ſet the firſt 
Rows of Pear- Trees, ot ſuch, other Trees as 
2 know are apt to grow talleſt, and the reſt 
Southward as they increaſe in Height, as near 
as you can judge; for fo ſhall, all Fon, Trees 
ſhare in a great meaſure of the South Sun, and 
will be leſs liable to receive Damage from the 
Northern Cold. 


„V 


Fruit- Trees on the ſame.—If your Land lies 
very flat, that Waters are apt to ſtand and ſtag- 
nate on the fame z or that it be ſhallow Self. 
you. may much help it by plowing ; that is 
to ſay, by plowing it every time one Way, and 
at every plowing to gather or. ridge it up, in 
order to raiſe the Middle or Ridge Part of each 
broad Land as high as it is neceffary. The 
wetter the Land lies, the higher muſt the 
| Ridge Part be raiſed, which will alſo DIR 
the ſame more and more at each Plowing; and 
make the Land lie on each Side the Ridge with 
the ſbarper Deſcent ſor carrying off the Water 
with the quicker Fall into the Water-Furrows 
between each broad Land, - whoſe Breadth muſt 
be according to the Pleaſure of the Land-Owner, 
if they have not been ridged broad — 9 
e . Years 


5 
Ver before, ſor then they are 
| ze-Lands, or Lands whoſe 
Breadths are alread . and aq; 
common Pjmep ns of rg 
Lands are generally 24 or oF Fa 
are — 4 beer ky ee On Ne Ri 
therefore may Apple or Pear-Frees be 
ted to great Advantage, and all the In => 
Ground left as . er to be fed or 
mowed —Or ſych wet Land ee he 14 
into more narrow ridged br 
may conſiſt of ei ght, or four, or three 
Lands, as is done in Middkfex, for ſowing = 5 
Wheat-Seed on the fame, to keep their 
from being hurt by Ioundationy of 
On theſes Dos Lands, I ſay, A pple or 125 "Ns 
Trees may be planted, and deliyet frog the 
7 Damage of ſtagnating Waters, a an e to . 
thrive with great mer 1M tion; for W 
ſhews, that Trees proſper much qu + v5 
of ſoine Lands, 2 even in ſome Hedges, 
more than on level Ground. But though Wa- 
ters may be thus carried of irq oh ages of 
Lands bas their Side Water-F fey We Rs yet 5 
many Places there is wanted 
receive and carry off thoſe Waters that aal i bo 
theſe Furrews. Therefore I ſhall here diſcover 
an excellent, new, cheap, and yery itious 
Method of doing it, w ich no Author ever yet 
made known, although its Uſe i is of very 76 
7 aware on ſeveral Accounts, as I ſhall | 


and more hereafter make . 
LY He 
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3 
Hen the mot profitab Tes cent Drain. 
Plow lays wer Land dry at 
for planting it with Fall. Trees his Sort of 
Drain. Pio (for there is more than this Sort) 
is of a late Invention, but is ſo much in Eſteem, 


be leaſt Expence, 


that I know it to be made; and kept, at the 37 


of all the Farmers in 4 Pariſh, as it 
_ is uſed'by all or moſt of them, in draining 'the 


Waters off their low Lands, which ch 


would ſtagnate, breed Ruſhes, and damage 
their Loam and Graſs- Lands; for, by the 
working of this Plow, it will lay both meadow 
=_ a plowed Grounds dry in a little Time, by 
— a Trench or Drain as it is drawn - 

lag d Bot fix, eight, ten, or twelve Horſes, as 
required; and thus do more in one 

Day by of this Work, than fifty or more Men 
can in digging. And what renders this Inftru- 
ment of the greater 
it ſo throws out, is commonly carried off and 
mixed with Dong, or or othee Ingredient for pro- 
| ducing a good Manure. This Plow being 


Service is, that the Earth 


worked with two Coulters that ſtand againſt * 


each other, may be ſet to cut a Drain narrow 


ot wider; and if the Ground is harder than | 


ordinary, its Handles muſt be held and guided 
by two or three Men; and thus ſuch a Drain 
- Trench will lat four Years before it is filled 
again; and then it is to be opened by the 
Flo in the ſame Manner as it was done at 
firſt. By this, flat, meadow, and plowed Landy 


a oy 2 dry at theleaſt Expence, and ren- 
9 2 dered 


| = © 
dated fic 10 plant Pear or Apple-Trees dees on it to 
- great Advantage. This Drain-Plow.is made 
withoùt any Wheels, but of ſuch Strength, that 

id ĩs too expenſive to ſend. it, far by Land- Car- 
riage. Therefore I {ell its Model, made with - 
Wood. and Iron, about two Foot in Length, 
and with it ſend its Dimenfions, and ample apd 
pla in Directions for any Plow: maker to make a 
compleat one by it; as it was done in Devon- 
ſhire, by my ſending ſuch. a Model to a wor- 
thy Kuen! there. in the Month of TJemuary, 
783+! 

Hou t _— poor Land, for cauſing, it the 
more. to N the Growth of Fruit- Tees. 
Where the natural Soil is not good of; itſelf, 
whether it be in Garden, Field, or Orchard, i 

there it ought to be by Skill aſſiſted and bet⸗ 
tered; at leaſt· ways, for ſuch a Compaſs as the 
Roots of every Tree take up for ſome Time, 
if not ſo far round as they are ever like to ex- 
tend themſelves. Now this is to be done, by | 
mixing ſuch Manure with'the Soil as beſt ſuits 
ts Temper.— If the Soil be a Clay, or a Clay 
mixed ,with Gravel, or a wet, heavy Land, hot 
Dung of Hocſes well rotted, or the Dung of 
Poultry, or a Mixture of any Sort of Aſhes or 
dand with ſuch Dung, is beſt to mix with it to 
a due Temperament. —If the Soil be light, hol- 

low, or ſandy Land, Marl, or Mud out of 

| Ponds, Dich or River, or Shovelings of N 

way Dirt, if they be not ſandy, and be well 

ee by Nins ſome Time in Heeps, and 
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eſpec ally ir thoſe "I are mixed "Sie bet 
Lime, are proper to mend it, and ſo would Be 
a Mixtute of Cows or Orens Dung. — Bot 
where the Plow can be werk'd about the 
Roots of a Pear or Apple-Tree Without wounds * 
ing or hurting them, or if the Spade is duly 
imployed to dig and Keep ſuch àa Compaßs of 
Ground in a conſtant Pineneſs arid Looſeneſs of 
Tilch, I fay, that with this Huſbandry,” aid" 
che Affiſtance of ſome of the aforeſtid fertile 
Applications, a Fruit-Tree may be made to 
ow in ' half the uſual Time that Trees neg-! 
fegte cted grow in. which have none of this A 
tance given them. | 
A Ptar and Apple Tree that bore fs times 
more Fruit than the like Number of Juch Trees, 
in an unculttvated Orchard. —1t hath been ſeen, _ 
that an Apple-Trec on a Butt-land, that is to 
ſay, an Apple-Tree that grew on a Graſs-Baulk | 
which parts plowed Lands, and whoſe Roots | 
| Had the Benefit of the Plow's keeping the ad! 
jacent Earth in a fine Tilth, as well as the Ma- 
nure as was there laid to nouriſh Corn-Crops, 
received ſuch Nouriſhment from both theſe, 
that the Apple-Tree bore more Apples than four | 
ſuch Trees in an Orchard would do.--A >wan's- 
Egg ſtandard Pear-Tree that at this Time grows 
in a Hedge which incloſes a Coppice of Wood 
at Zittle Gaddeſden in Biege le and whoſe 
Roots ſhooting into the plowed: Ground next 
to it, receives ſuch a Benefit from the Plow- 
ing and Manuring of the — as to increaſe 
EF, RE 
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leave my Reader to judge, —And, for which 
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iin Wood, a tri 
any other Pruit-Tree amongſt many that grew 
| next it, but have neither of theſe Advantages. 
For it is e a _ ee barren 
Lands, that Fruit-Trecs- thrive por y., gro 
moſly, and Bark-bound, - 454 iy 
that a diminutive ſmall Fruit. Gly Walnut- 
Trees, and 2 will do better than man 


others, without afliſting their Roots, 
they grow in ſtony, or Aber coulttey 
but how much better, if aſlifted as aforeſaid, 1 


Ne as it is the chief Foundation of Pruite 
Trees proſpering, I intend hereafter to farther 
enlarge on this moſt ſerviceable Branch of Huſ- 
e when 1 write aof Hg an Wan 
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How 10 raiſe Apple or Pos Shaty by 
ſowing their Seed according to be 
Pradlice of the Devonſhire gal 

and Oderiſt. 5 N 


Tx (lays he) che i or 9 
chat is E after-the Eyler i out 


of it, and ſeparate the fineſt Part of it, which 
contains the greateſt Quantity of Pippins. H 
you can, let them be from "the fulleſt. ripeſt 
Fruit, for ſo you 1 . the ſurer 9 


done by. 1 oO 1 K cn 
— Ay them as much Air as can be 
4 15 order to keep them ſweet. 
7, 755 the better to do this, 1 4 muſt 


andy turned til Nie bo got . 
1 is only done 1555 iſon a, 


 admi to an immediate ſo kms chem T 
 Cyder-Preſs ; and which is either performed 
ml 4 og or 827 7 in the Spc) according, to 
the pick Time the the Fe dür Ker n | 
= on ſowin Apple-Kernels, 
provided 1 * il belt prepared and * 5 
nich. Great Cui mud: Ie as imp ployed to 
preſerve them i in the Severity inter by 
my would nn much injure 
them, if not totally deſtroy them. Earth 
moſt proper for this muſt have a good Depth, 
and lie dry; then if the Pumice is ready, ſow 
it if you conveniently can, in October, an Beds 
madé four Foot wide; by which the Weeder 
may the better come at El middle Part, with-. 
out NR the tender Re le Plants ner. the | 


225 ſaid, that when the Bad: are A oat, Ny 
mult. 


| ſhould be 1 fine, and then the Pumice 
be ſown p thick, and laid even. This 
done, Cor al with Wall out of the Allies an 


Inch thick at leaſt, which alſo muſt be raked 
lightly over, and even, but vo, that the Ker- 
* 4 nels 
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REY may ot be diſturbed, Theo, at the fit 


Appearance of the Froſt, throw over each Bed 


a Coat of Soot or Aſhes, and upon them ano- 
ther Coat of Fern, or old Thatch, or Straw, 
for ſecuring the Pippins againſt the Rigour of 
froſty Weather. About Lady-day this Cover 
muſt be entirely taken off by a cee Hand, 
the Danger being then over; but if the Wea⸗ 
ther come in warm before Lady-day, it. may 
be in part uncovered ; That is to ſay, they 
ſhould be uncovered by Degrees, Twice in 
this Manner is commonly ſufficient ; for here, 
by they are moderately expoled to the Wea 
ther in Safety. And accordingly the ſame Me- 


thod ſhould be made uſe of to that Pumice 
ſown early in the Spring Seaſon; but the Au- 


tumn or Winter- ſown Pumice requires the 
greateſt Care. 

How to raiſe Stocks from Seeds, or Kernel of 
Apples, Pears or Crabs, each of which, Sort is 
60 be fown b themſelves ; ; by another Hand — © 
When either you, or your Neighbour (ſays he) 
hath made Cyder, Verjuice or Perry, take the 
Murc, Muſt, or, as ſome call it, the Pouze, 
which is the Subſtance of the Ftuit after che 
Joes is preſſed dut, the ſame Day, or the next 

ay after, before it heats, and with a Ridgle. : 


fiſt out the Seeds on a clean Floor or Cloth, 
_ and theſe you may ſow as ſoon as you can con. 


+ 


veniently upon Beds of very. fine Earth, very 
thick; for ſome being bruiſed in the grinding 


a e the Fruit, and others, not being 


fips, 


many of the Seeds will purrify, and others will 
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ripe, may never come up, then ſiſt Mould on 
them about two Fingers breadth in Thickneſs. - 
This Way is much better than to ſow the Seeds 
with the Muſt, Murc or Pouze together (as 
ome do) becauſe the Muſt will heat them, and 


not be able to root or ſhodt up, becauſe they 


ate impriſoned in that dry and tough Stuff 


clinging about them. The Beds of Earth you 
ſow them on may, be made abqut four Foot in 
Breadth, with a good Diſtance. between the 


Beds, that. you may the better come to weed 


them, and draw them as you have Occaſion. 
How to ſecure the Apple and Pear- Kernel; 


from the Damage of Birds and Vermin.—Ta 
keep Birds or. Fowls from ſcraping them up, 


lay ſome Whitethorh on the Beds till the 


Ground is well fettled Some cover the Beds 


with Fern-or Straw to keep them warm in 


_ Winter, which may not be amiſs, but then 
it muſt be taken off at the Spring Ap- 


proach. If Moles or Mice get in, which 
you may eafily diſcover, becauſe the Mice 


leave Shells of the Seed on the Top of the 


Peds, they muſt be deſtroyed by Poiſon or 
Traps. — The next Spring you will ſee theſe 
Stones or Seeds ſhoot. out plentifully, firſt in 


the Leaves, almoſt in the Shape of a Kernel. 


ſplit in two, and from them will the Stem put 
orth. Keep them clean from Weeds all the 
Year, which muſt be pluck d up while they 


4 "2 


Beg = 5 


— 3 e e 
you root up the 
ths Walling, I yr 


"Bi check: aghin dag to. the Top, 12 wa 


them. Theſe Weeds, and ſuch #4 33 
up any where elſe, throwh u Hp | 
will tot, eſpecially if any 66 Lat 5 


amongſt them, and become very prod Mature 

but this ſhonld be before the a ade, fot 
chen the Matiure made of wilt be apt 
to make the Ground it is caſt upon more 1 
ject to Weeds. If à dry Time Happens, you 
may ſome time in the Summer water the Belk 
Why Stocks taifed from Crab Kernels dre Ber- 
Ar than thiſe rat iſed "from Apple—The Seeds ot 
33 a Crabs or Apples yield Stocks the mi 
Proper to graft any Kind of Apple on.” And 
though the Stocks raiſed from Seeds or Kerniels 
of Apples do fhioot more clear and ſmooth, and 
come forward fafter, and are of a quicker 
Growth, and larger than Stocks raiſed ſrotti 
Crab Kernels, and Grafts grafted on them 
will grow quicker than on Crab Stocks; yet, 
by the univerſal Con ſent and Experience of all, 
Stocks raiſed from the Seeds or Kernels of 
Crabs, are preferred either for Orchard or Field, 
. Cyder, Baking, or Table, far before Stocks * 
| raiſed from Seed Kernels of Apples, and that 
for theſe Reaſons; Crab Stocks are more free 
from Canker, and more hardy, and ſo better 
able to endure cold and coarſe Latid; and be- 
cauſe they root better, and ſo will make large 
5 M rees, 
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Tc all ill ate Boks Blofloms, and 
Tee, un hardy and flrong to endure Froſt - 
It alſo not 


5 3 in the Spriog. 
preſerves, quickens, enlivens, * 
male pelt. E pa * the Gul or Taſte. of 


owever, where you 


any delicious 1 


5 cannot conveniently bo ſtored with Crab 


— ſo infe 
We e e . 


Fee eee Stocks to graft 


Apples on. 

We bjeZions. gains tranſolanting Crab Shocks 
got out of Woods and Hedges to graft Apes ou: | 
| TP. 2 furniſh. pe. Stocks: for 

tees, by getting young Crab · Trees out 
br ges, rough 8 24 and Woods, be- 
cauſe prog gg apa an them, break 
fare, and Lat others ef the p1 | 
And it ſometimes falls out, that they have been 
cut mms and {prung up again. out of the re- 
maining Stump, or otherwiſe hurt; which, 
though not. eafily diſcerned, becauſe ſkinned 
over, yet will be a Prejudice to them for ever: 
Alſo many of the Stocks, ſo got out of the 
Woods or Hedges, have for Want of Room, 
and by Reaſon of Shades, and the Droppings 
— 94 Trees about them, been ehoaked and 


bafflod in their Growth; and ſo become crooked, 


ſcabby, ill grown, rough and unkindly, and 
never like to make good thriving Trees. Some 
that furniſh themſelves this Way with Stocks, 
N fuch that. are _— and thoſe having: 


for 
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for we moſt Part thick and ball Bark and eld 


Roots, which come on but flowly when they 


are removed to make Apple- Trees. Likewiſe, 


if theſe Stocks be not grafted very low, (and if 
they are, a Year's Growth or two will be loſt): 


y will put forth Branches and Suckers of 
their own every Year in ſuch Abundahce, that 
without conſtant pruning them, the Graft will 


be in Danger of being ſtarved. * But a better 
Advantage may be made of Crab-Trees in 


Hedge Rows, rough Grounds and Woods, by 
grafting them where they ſtand, for here the7 
will thrive better. The only Objection is, that 


a Man cannot be furniſhed with Trees of a 


good Largeneſs to bear fo ſoon by Stocks raiſed 
from Kernels and Stones, as thoſe got out of 


Woods, Gc. or thoſe raiſed by Suckers, that 
may be of ſeveral Years Growth before uſed.” 


To which it is anſwered, and approved 'by 
daily Experience, that if at ſome Time you 
ger Crab Stocks of fx ör ſeven Team Growth! - 


out of the Woods, or Hedges, or Suckers, and 


ſet them in order to be grafted, the Stocks and 


| Suckers you fo graft, for ſix or eight Years 
may continue larger and bigger than Trees that 
come of Kernels and Stones. But yet theſe 
lefler Trees ſhall fo get Ground of the other, 
that, by the tenth or twelfth Year, they ſhall not 
only overtake them, but outſtrip them in 
Growth. e 53 in 
O the Management in Seedling Plants of tbe 
firft Year's Growth ; by the Devonſhire Planter” 
os | and 


* 
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and Cyderift,— -Theſe muſt be kept very clea 


becauſe in their Infant Youth, the Plants are 
eafily injured and overcome by them. At about 
a Year old the Stocks ſhould be thinned, by 


drawing all the largeſt out firſt; and leaving the 
reſt as regular as may be done, at a Foot Diſ- 


tance. Theſe largeſt young Apple. or Pear- 
TOM ſhould be tranſplanted in OZeber, in rich, 
prepared fine Earth, in Rows, at two 


you oat Diſtance from each other, and ach Stock 


to ſtand at a Foot Diſtance from each other ; 
for at this Diſtance the interval Ground may 
be broke, kept looſe, fine, and free from Weeds 


from Time to Time, without injuring the Bo- 


dies of the tranſplanted Sets, or hurting their 


ſmall fibrous Roots, if hoed by a careful Hand, 

In this new Plantation the Sets or Stocks ſhould 
be planted in Sides or Pits made eight Inches 
broad, and at a moderate Depth, for thus their 
Roots will have full Liberty to enlarge them- 
ſelves. Then as ſoon as they are in this Manner 
tranſplanted, throw round them a good Coat of 
Fern or Straw, in order to prevent the Damage 
of Froſts, Droughts, and the Growth of 
Weeds, and for keeping the Ground looſe and 
mellow, fo as to leſſen the Expence of breaking 
and cleaning the Ground. Not but that the 


interval Ground muſt be kept hoed, and if it 


is not done by a careful Hand, he may ſpoil 
many of. the Stocks, by bruiſing their tender 


Rind with the Hoe, However, the Straw as” . 


Fern 


a_ 


from Weeds, 1 in the ficſt Year of their Grams | 
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Fern chould lie as fong as it wo and d 

Heads of the wild Stocks carefully preſerved, 

In this wild Bed the Stocks ſhould remain tif 

they are three Years old, and then r n 

| though in ſome Ground they require four 

| Years Age. Thoſe Stocks that remain in their 
old and firſt Bed, ſhould likewiſe afterwards 

be tranſplanted. in the like Manner, "and grafted 
accordingly. 

A ſecond Way ay 10 manage « 
Plants of Apples and Pegrs, &c. 
Devonſhire Correſpondent, In the Month of 

(aber, or Novembers fize the Stocks out, be- 

ing thoſe of Wag rok e or Shoot, and 

e - thei out, oy two Sizes: by 

themſelves, and the third or ſmalleſt ate to be 

left in their ſeedling Bed till another Yer 
when they will then be big enough! for trans 

Pang: leaving them welt moulded up, and 

ree of Weeds. Then take thoſe Stocks, ft. 
drawn pp, and plant them in a Nurfery ; each 

Size by themfelves in Rows, at three Foot 

Diſtangs from each other, and a Foot and a 

Half from each Stock, In this Manner the 

Stocks ſhould ſtand two or three Years, when 

they will be fit for grafting, at three Fears 

old "for Whip-grafring, pp 5 four Years old 
for Caf gift Method ex- 

|  ceeds the other be Plymb hs becauſe the 
Pith being largec than jn other Stocks, is by 


om ont thy 
the 


it ſometimes 175 by the Cleft- Method, 


even to the e of "the Pith, and to the 
7 We you | 


this Mato lefs expoſed to ſuffer by Wet, as OD 
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at. P rudice of the Graft, Be care il. 
Se the Stacks with a ſmall Head and " 85 


cutting them accordingly, ſo as 
Bey Ia "AY a little Time. he pro 5 
ro for 85 ing is either in March or 1 
according the Spring comes on mil 
otherwiſe, If the Grafting is done in the Gif, 
the Stock ſhould be grafted as near the Bottom 
as may be, that they may have the greater and 
quicker. Nou riſhments from the Roots, which 
canſequently will make the Graft ſurer to take, 
we, grow the ſtronger. __ 

Seeds will not produce the fame Kind of 
6 they were had from; and how Crabs in: 
rove Cyder ; and how to chuſe the beſt Seedling 
lants out of the Seed-Bed, for making the be 

reet.— 0 the Seeds of Aci it isto 

be obſerved, that altho they produce not Trees 

F. 1 ſame Kind of Apple as thoſe the 

had of, yet, without Grafting, they 

Will bring forth a ag harſh Fruit, that may 
yield 55 Crier; A ; and thus, it is faid, we came 


by ſome of our beſt Cyder Apples. Neither 

are 1 Sorts of Crabs ſo contemptible a Fruit 

as the tend are generally accounted ; for, being ga- 
oe Ky and bh 4 1471 Ae to 


a Inconvenience 1 Wand in "Trees « To 
OTE ing | 
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log of Seed, and not grafted or inoculated, that 
they are very lon before they bear Fruit n 
which Experience aſſures us are of good bearing 
Kinds end Fruit, commonly bear well in three 
or four Yeats, and ſo continue. If you would 


have ſome Trees raiſed of Seeds of Apple-Kernels, 


view your Seminary about Mzchaelmas, and ſee 
which of your Seedlings have produced the 
broadeſt, faireſt, and largeſt Leaf and Shoot, 
and thoſe elect for your Trees to be ſet with- 


out grafting ; for it is commonly obſerved, .thaf 


thoſe Seed - Plants or Trees that have very large, 
fair, and broad Iteaves, bear the faireſt and 
largeſt Fruit. 5 WH 1 3 * 

Reaſons why every one ought to draft Hard 


and raiſe his own Fruit-Trees—Moſt Men, 


* 


through Ignorance, are indifferent whether they 


have Fruit-Trees of their own. rearing, or no; 


becauſe for a little Money they have Plants 


from others ready brought to their Hand; yet 
it is far better to. have them of their own bring- 
ing up and Propagation; and to have Seminaries 
and Nurſeries of their own for this Purpoſe, for 
the following Reaſons, viz. Firſt, Becauſe, by 
this Way, a Man ſhall be ſure to meet with no 
Failure, either in the Kind, great Beating, of 
Goodneſs of the Trees and Fruit; in all which he 
ſhall frequently be diſappointed, and loſe much 
Time and Expence, if he has his Trees upon 
the Reputation and Truſt of others, who make 
« Trade of ſelling them, and are therefore ma- 


ny 
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ny timer careleſs, and perhaps knavifh, in ral- 


ſing them, and inſtead of the right Kinds (if 
they can get any thing by it) not ſtick to put 
him off with another. Secondly, This Trouble 
of buying Plants, and getting them home (ma- 
ny times from Places very remote) and the Pre- 


judice they often receive in the Carriage, will be 


wholly prevented. Thirdly, By this Way a Man 
| ſhall, with almoſt the ſame Labour and Charge, 


both furniſh himſelf ſufficiently, and have fo 


many more as to defray the Charge he may be 


at about it if he will fell them, or to gratify 
his Friends, if he thinks fit. Fourthly, and 


Taſtiy, Thoſe who propagate Fruit-Trees for 


Sale, have their Nurſeries exceedingly fat, rich, 
and fertile; whereby Trees removed out of 
them into the Orchard, which is always far 


coarſer, and worſe Soil, frequently pine away, 


and very often die; or, if they live, they ſel- 
dom prove fair, large, or well-bearing Trees, 
It alſo often happens, that the Air and Soil in- 
to which they are removed, is diſagreeable to 
Trees coming out of the Nurſery and Air 
| you have them from; for it is a ſure Rule, al- 


ways to tranſplant or remove Trees or Stocks 


from a worſe to a better Soil upon every Re- 


moval, and then they will proſper well; ſo 
Trees removed out of the South into the North, 
ſeldom proſper; whereas Trees removed out of 
the North into Southern Soils, generally prove 


75 ON 


well. 
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How to raiſe a Crab Hedge, ſo as to prove a 
good Fence, and bear Fruit beſides; by this p” 
thor. — This, though a Piece of excellent Huſ- 
bandry, is ſeldom put in Practice, becauſe 


Whitethorn is generally made uſe of for this 


Purpoſe, notwithſtanding the cheap, ſure Way 
that it may be done by, for obtaining the very 
beſt of Hedges or Fences, by planting Crab 
Sets, or by ſowing Crab Ck If by Crab 
Sets, a Hedge may be raiſed ſooner + * by 
ſowing the Seed; and indeed I take it to be 
the readieſt and beſt Way where the Sets can 
be conveniently got, and tranſplanted while they 
are freſh and good. Our Method therefore in 
Hertfordſhire, is to do this when we make a 
new Ditch, by which a Bank is thrown up; 
firſt by the Plow, and next by the Spade, as 
I have given a plain Account of in ſome of my 
former Works. Here then a Bank of Virgin 
Mould (which is the very beſt of Earth] is 
raiſed next to a Ditch of 8 eighteen Inches 
deep, and two Foot wide, that gives. the Plant- 
er an Opportunity to plant the ſame Bank with 
2 double Row of Crab Sets, cut to about 
eight or ten Inches in Length, in the Month 
of October. Or he may ſow Crab Kernels en- 
tirely clean, or in their Murc or Pouze, by firſt 
making a Drill along the Bank, and ſowing the 
Crab Seed out of a Hand in the lame; but if, 
there be Room, as there commonly is, the ſow- 
ing them in two Drills makes ſu rer Work for 
cine a much thicker and ſtronger Fence. 
The 


— 
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The Seeds thus being ſown, and the Drills co- 


vered with Mould, fo that the Field Fowls _ 


cannot get at them, they are to be ineloſed on. 


the Outſide of the Bank, or Ditch, by a ſtrong 
dead Hedge, or by a Row of Hurdles; and, if 


| Cattle cannot be kept out of the Field or Orch- 


ard, thete muſt be the like Deſence within- 
fide, fo that this new Plantation muſt be entire- 
ly every Way ſecured from all Damage: And 
thus a Crab Hedge may be raiſed in a very few 
Years, if it is duly kept weeded for the firſt 


three Years. But if Weeds are ſuffered to grow 


at full Liberty, they will cripple and much im- 
pede the Growth of this Hedge, that otherwiſe 
will grow to a great Height in a little Time, be- 
cauſe they are of the Tree Kind, and will be- 
come a moſt profitable Shelter to a Corn-field, 
or to an Orchard it incloſes; and, if the Owner 
thinks fit, he may, at every twenty or thirty 
Foot Diſtance, have a Maſter Plant left to 
grow into a ſtandard Crab-Tree, or ſuch a Crab- 
Tree may be improved by grafting. - But 
ſuch a Hedge would be much forwarded in its 
Growth, if a proper Manure was to be ſown 


over the Sets or Kernels as ſoon as they are 


planted or ſown ; beſides which, there ſhould be 
a Coat, thinly laid on the ſame, of Horſe-Litter, 


for the better ſecuring them againſt the Power of 
Froſts, and from the Damage of Vermin.— Thus 
a a fine, profitable, fruitful, ſtrong Hedge may be 


raiſed in a very few Years, if the young Shoots, 
as I faid, are duly kept weeded for the firſt 
1 | D 2 | three 


. 


three Years ; for after this Time the Plants 


_ will, by this Means, get high,-and able enough 


to keep down the Growth of Weeds of them- 
ſelves. And how little this Piece of good 
Huſbandry ought to be pradged, may be per- 
ceived, by the Account 1 have given of a 


Cheſhire Gentleman, who was ſo exact in weed- 


ing his very common Hedges, that when Per- 


ſons came at a confiderable Diſtance, on pur- 


poſe to view his neat managed Farm, they ſaid, 
that it appeared to them much better than the 


* 


Character they bad heard of it.—If this Crab- 


Tree Hedge is raiſed by Sets, they may be 
plaiſhed at about four Years End, if they are 
grown two Foot high; but it then ſhould be 
done by a very ſkilful Hand, for upon this 

nds much of its good Afﬀeer-growth ; 1 


mean, by ſuch a Workman as knows how to 
make his Cut at a right Part of the Crab- Shoot, 


for bowing or plaiſhing it down; otherwiſe ſuch 
a young Hedge may be ſo damaged, as to be 
hindered of ſeyeral Years Growth in a true 


Order. 


\ 
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How they plant. an Obe in the 
S oF Devonſhire ; by the De- 


| vonſhire lanter and Geer b. 


T*. E proper 1200 Clays my Correſpon 
dent, in his Letter ditected to me at 


| Calin is in Ociober, though it may be 
well done later. The Lands being made twen- 
ty Foot wide by the Plow, the Trees ſhould 
be exactly planted on the Ridge, or Middle 
Part of them, at the Diſtance of twenty Foot 

each Tree. Thus, in Rows, they will ſtand a 


ſquare Plantation .—The Pits or Holes ſhoudd 


be made according to the Size of the Tree 
Roots, and ſomewhat wider, that they may 
have full Liberty to ſhoot freely in a looſe 
Earth, The Holes ſhould be alſo made accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Earth in Depth; 
light, dry, thin Ground, eight or ten Inches 


deep; on deep, wet Land, four or ſix Inches. 


As the Holes are making, lay the Top and 
Bottom Earth ſeparate; when the Trees are to 
be planted, cut off the End of every Root, ſo 
far as the Wound runs in being taken up; then, 


if the Land is very deep and wet, put all the Bo 


beſt Earth, to the Bottom of the Foſs or Hole, 


on which plant the Tree as near the Center as 


Jou can, | ying every Root in its proper Place, 


— 8 


" 201 _ 
ſo that one may not interfere with the other, 
Then having a good Quantity of Compoſt 


made of rich Earth, Lime, and Sea-Sand, or 


Chalk, and Highway Dirt, all well mixed and 
rotted together, to every Tree add four Inches 
Depth of this Dreſſing, and on that lay the 
Remainder of the natural Earth of the Hole 
that was taken out of it, which compleats the 
whole Planting of the Tree. Next, let the 
Tree be well ſecured from Winds and Cattle, 
if it be a very large one, by three Stakes and 
croſs Bars, and a Rope fixed to the Body of the 
Tree on Moſs, Hay, and Splinters bound to 
the Top of each Stake, which will keep it very 


 Nteady and ſafe : But, beſides this, ſome Furze 
or Buſhes ſhould be bound round the Body of 
the Tree, the better to preſerve it from the 
Bite or Rub of Cattle. Furze alſo laid round 
the Bottom, ſoon after planting, pretty thick, 
will keep off the Damage of Froſts in Winter, 
and Droughts and Weeds in Summer, which 
are very injurious to young Trees; / beſides 


which, Furze is reckoned to add a Nouriſh- 
ment to the Tree by our Sautbams Planters, 


who term it a proper Dreſſing for the ſame, 


and thought by them to ſave a greater Ex- 
pence: Altho' there be no very great Nouriſh- 


ment in the Furze, yet it is allowed to ſerve. 
for keeping the Surface looſe and mellow; for, 
for Want of ſuch top Management, young and 

old Trees have ſuffered very much, becauſe, if 
nothing is laid over the Surface, it remains 


tough, 


OS 7). 
tough, hard, and generally ſo dry, as to con- 
fine the young tender Shoots of Roots from en- 
larging themſelves; and accordingly I have ſeen 
many Trees, eſpecially young ones that have 
been as it were declining, inſtead of thriving, 
under ſuch Confinement. 
The Southams Method to rop-dreſ the Rost of 
old Apple- Trees. This ſhould be done in Novem- 
ber at fartheſt, becauſe, by performing it early 
in the Winter, the Roots are thereby enabled 
to put forth ſtrong and vigorous Buds and 

Shoots in the following Spring Seaſon, which 
thoſe Trees that are dreſſed much later cannot 
enjoy. The proper Dreſſing for this is High- 


way Soil, the Scouring of DR or 
Chalk, and Sea-Sand mixed together\and rot- 
ted, and laid on F urze, or without it, about 
five or fix Inches thick, and about four or five 
Foot all round from the Body of the Tree. 
This Management is very proper to be done, 
for either young or old Trees, but eſpecially 

for. the old Sorts; and, if Furze is wanting, 
Fern or Straw may be made uſe of, as it keeps 
off Froſt in Winter, Droughts and Weeds in 
Summer, and gives ſome Nouriſhieat to their 
Roots. Apple- Trees ſhould be every three or 
four Years dreſſed with a different Dreſſing; | 
but let the Dreſſing be but a flight one, even a 
little Straw, it will do Service, provided there 
de enough of it, to keep the Earth looſe and 
mellow; for, as I ſaid before, the Roots can 
never proſper well, when they have a hard Sur- 
ood p | D 4 face 
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tay 


| bean and about them Sheep in an Or- 


chard may be made to fertilize the Ground, 


and greatly contribute, by their Stale and 


Dung, to the Proſperity of Fruit- Trees. 

The Southams Method of ſupporting and ſo- 
curing Apple-Trees, by banking them up at their 
Planting.— This is done, by throwing up a 
Bank a little wider than the Pit or Hole, which 
is to be made up about three Foot high, in a 
pyramidical Shape, for ſecuring the Tree from 
the Wind, till it has taken ſufficient Root, 
which will be in three Years Time, But we 
commonly take down half the Bank at two 
Years End, the other at three Vears End; ob- 


ſerving always, at the Planting. of the Tree, the 


making of a Trench round the Bank; and be- 
fore the Bank is broken down, this Trench 
ſhould be filled with Furze, which ſhould be 
covered by the Mould of the broken Bank; 
for, by ſo doing, it will prepare and mellow 
that Part of the Ground that the young Shoots 


are next to ſhoot into, and which ſerves for the 


firſt Dreſſing after Planting, It is alſo farther 
to be obſeryed, that where this Method is put 
in Practice, no other Cattle than Sheep ſhould 
be adriiceed into'the Orchard till the Trees ares 


' four or five Years old, and then ouly at erer 


Seaſons. 
How an Orchard kept. under Tillage cauſes 7 


Apple. Trees to grow as faſt again at otherwiſe 


they would. This is ſo well underſtood, and 


Fenn n 
ſant 


, 
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ſant Sight to behold. their Fruit-Trees Randing 


in Rows, and a Crop of Corn growing amongſt 
them ; which may well bedone for many Years, 


if 8 le- Trees are planted in Rows, to "OD 
at thirty Foot . for in ſuch” 
| 


bots W round the Plow has Rdom to work, 
and keep the Orchard in due Tillage, if ſown 
with Skin or Turnip-Seed, &c. till the Heads 
of the Trees, and their Roots, expand them- 
| ſelves to a very great Width indeed. Now 
ſuch Tillage may be performed quickeſt by the 


common Plow, but better kept from Weeds 


by the light four-wheel Drill-Flow, that fows 
Wheat, Peaſe, or Turnip-Seed in Drills as it is 


drawn along by a Pony Horſe, and drops Ma- 


nure out of its Buſhel-Hopper „ oh 
the Seed, and harrows the Drill even at the 
ſame Time. Next, the two or one- wheel 
Horſe-track is to be drawn through the inter- 
val Earth between the Drills two or three 


Times, to keep it fine and clear of Weeds, and 


for improving the drilled Crop, the working of 
all which may be learnt in half an Hout. I 
alſo ſell a.moſt profitable two-wheel, new in- 
vented five- hoe Plow, that after the Ground 
has been once plowed with a common Plow, this 
will plow four or five Acres in one Day with 
only four Horſes; and by a little Alteration, 
whe is done by the Plowman, in a Quarter 

of an Hour, it is fitted to hoe Turnip or Rape- 
| Crops, as it is now practiſed by the ordinary 

Farmer, Alſo the Model of a Drain-Plow 
without 


1 
without Wheels, that cuts and throws out ten 
Inches ſquare of Earth as it is drawn along, and 
thus does more than fifty Men can do in a Day; 
by which wet Lands may be ſo drained, and 
kept dry, that Sheep may be prevented rotting, 
and Cyder Apple-Trees planted to great Ad- 


vantage. Likewiſe a Mole-Bank Plow, 
the Double Plow, the Chaff-cutting Engine, 
and ſeveral other Sorts, that I am the only Pro- 
jector of, —Five Sorts of natural Graſs- Seeds, 
twenty Pounds of which in a Mixture ſows 
one Acre of plowed Land for Meadow or 
Paſture for ever, inſtead of three Buſhels ta- 
ken out of Hay-Lofts, as directed by a late 
grand Author; of which Number is the moft 
excellent Lady-Finger Graſs-Seed, that with 
the other four Sorts, produces the ſweeteſt 
of Milk, Butter, Cheeſe and Fleſh, and fats 
Cattle with great Expedition; on which Ac- 
count I every Year imploy many Hands to ga- 
ther them, for ſelling to any Gentleman on a 
proper Order; for thus the poiſonous Hem- 
lock, Arſmart, Henbane, and other. coarſe 
Herbs and Graſs- Seeds are entirely avoided. 


i 
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An Sachin of ſixteen of the beſt Sorts of 
Oder Apple- Trees, that were ſent by Sea 
to London from Devonſhire, for being tranſ- 
Planted 1 in Hertfordſhire, and elſewhere. — 


Elford Liigh, near the Sous bam: in Devonſtire, 
72 December, 1748. —— 
8 1 


Have bought fixteen of the beſt Cyder = 
« Apple-Trees 1 could get for Money, and 


I. Reg they'll come ſafe to Hand, I doubt 


not but that they'll fully anſwer Expecta- 


* tion, as I bought them of the moſt credible 
« Perſons I could meet with. They coſt me 
* about two Shillings a- piece; for theſe are ex- 
0 traordinary well rooted, and may in Time be 
* worth many Pounds to you, asI know you will 


* graft from them, and may thereby ſapply the 


© Country with theſe famous Sorts, that will 
produce (if managed right) a Cyder that 

97 — be paralleled in your. Parts. The 
* Reaſon I paid ſo dear for them is, becauſe of 


(4 the great Improvements that have of late 


„ Years been made by theſe Sort of Apples, 


that are more and more in Requeſt, I have 


* ſhipp'd them on board the Memland Coaſter, 


« Stephen Tutt Maſter, who, on his Arrival, 
% may be found at Stantons Wharf, South- 
* wark. I have learned many valuable Se- 
** crets by Trouble and Experience, which I 


6 ſhall communicate t to you. at Leiſure. Mr. 


bo Miller, 


ö 
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ö 
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709 Miller, | in his excellent Folio Dictionary on 


5 Gardening, which no Gentleman, nor others 


et that are Owners of Landed - Eſtates, ſhould be 


* without, not only for his Information in 


Gardening, but alſo for his many other Phi- 


« lofophical Accounts on Natural Hiſtory, 


* takes no Notice of the true Cyder App 


except five, viz, the Devonſbire Royal Wild- _ 


<« ing, the Redſtreak, the Whiteſour, the He- 


* refordſhire Underleaf, and Jan Apple; ſo 


% that neither he, nor any other Engh/þ Au- 
« thor, has hitherto wrote on the Medyet, the 
* Corniſh, the Baetramoor, the Cackagee, nor 


= the bitter-ſweet Cyder-Apples; altho' they 
s are thought to be the very beſt Cyder-Apples 


« in England; wherefore I have to fay, that 


* Gentlemen, and others, who have a mind to 


W enjoy the very beſt of Cyder, ſhould not be 
« wanting to propagate the Trees that bear 


r theſe Fruits. And then, by a right Manage- 


„ ment of their Fruits and Juices, they may 


* depend on having a Cyder very little inferior 


to the Juice of Grapes; and which ſeems as 
if Providence has given it to us, in this our 
Northern Climate, to ſupply the Want of 

1 ripe Grapes; for Cyder has Strength enough, 


and Spirits too, to anſwer this great End. It 


* 1s wholſome, as well as pleaſant, and im- 


40 proves by Age, when it is endowed with theſe 


fine Qualities. But for Summer or ſweet 


- 64 2 2. they are to be rejected, as contain- 


ing a Juice weak, — and unwholeſome. 


cc Nor 


. 
Nor are any of the beſt Table-Apples com- 
_ ©. parable. to the true Cyder-Apples; for al- 
though th Gold Pippin, the Nonpareil, the 
« Pearmain, and others of the luſcious Sort; 
„yield a: palatable, ſweet, racy-taſted Cyder, 


. that keeps very well, and is in much Eſteem 


« with thoſe whoſe Palates are Strangers to the 
tough ſtronger Sort; yet the true knowing 
« Cyder-Drinkers reckon it but one Degree bet- 
<« ter than the weak Summer-Fruit. Cyder, as 
« believing that Cyder made from the afore- 
«ſaid Devonſhire Apples exceeds all others. 
It is true, that as the pa and 9, ough 
« Winter Apples, R- ohs, and 
2 vinous Juice, the Name of Row Rough Cyder 
* proceeds from them; but thate is a great 
« Difference in rough Cyders, as ſome Apples 
s are better than others. And although the 
* Juice of ſuch harſh Winter Apples muſt be 
«« kept ſome Time before it is diveſted of its 
« raw, wild Spirit, or very rough Taſte; yet 
«© when through Rackings and Age it is redu- 
* ced into Mellowneſs, it makes ample Amends, _ 
* by becoming the fineſt and beſt of Cyders, 
In Ireland they give the Names of theſe beſt 
*© Cyder-Apples the Cackagee, the Burlington 
«© Crab, the Kendrick, and the Royal Wild- 
* ing; and from thele fingly, or mixed, the 
* greateſt Improvement in Cyder- making; and, 
« as they ſay, when they have got Maſters of 
* the Herefordſhire AO oa the Fox- 
ne the „ White Swan, 

| band 
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and the Underleaf Apple-Trees, they hope * 


_ * to enjoy the beſt Cyder in the whole World: 
* And indeed, I muſt own, that they are very 
* likely to obtain much of their End; for 1 
tt. was told by an Iriſb Knight in London, that 
* he thought the Cackagee Apple, or, as it is 
e called by ſome, the Iriſb Crab, yields a 
t Juice little inferior to Canary Another 
« Gentleman likewiſe, who was lately a Mem- 
« ber of Parliament, and has now much Or- 
„ charding in the Weſt of England, affured 
* that the Cackagee Apple is of ſo auſtere and 
* rough a Nature, that none will eat it raw; 
t yet makes a ſuperior Cyder of a yellowiſh 
* Colour, and of a mellowiſh, Rheniſh Wine 
« Taſte. But however their Compariſons a- 
« oree, it is certainly ſuch an excellent Sort, 
© that no Cyder Plantation ſhould be without 
« theſe Trees.” 1 "97; 


The Southams Method of improving the Heads 
of Apple-Trees to great Advantage. Great 
Regard is bad in this Country to this Piece 
of good Huſbandry, in keeping the Heads 
of Fruit-Trees in due Order, ſo that one 
Shoot or Branch do not interfere with, or gall 
another; for if they did, one would cripple 
the other, and greatly damage the Tree. We 
likewiſe always obſerve, and endeavour to make 
the Heads of Apple-Trees ſpread as much as 
poſſible, becauſe the Fruit is thereby much leſs 
© expoſed to the Miſchief of boiſterous Winds, 
TEE 28 * by 
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5 by which Fruit-Trees often ſaffer very - nd 
in having their Fruit blown down before, or 
near ripe, eſpecially when the Tree is very full 
7 Apples. The right Shape of a full- grown 
pple · Tree ſhould therefore have its firſt Boughs 

4 1 ** — ſpread at four Foot and a half from 


the Ground, and all the reſt kept in a regular 
Diſtance and Form from each other in a horizon- 


tal ſpreading Order, ſo that the Trees uppermoſt 
Shoots of all ſhould not be above twenty Foot 


high, which may with Care be cafily done by 


the Pruning- Knife, if made uſe of in due Time. 
It is a Rule with us, that if an Orchard is not 
ſituated very low, or that if the Apple-Trees 


are not kept in a low ſpreading Growth, and 
'well ſheltered, they ſeldom anſwer to Profit. 


And it may be made a true Obſervation, that 
the lower an Orchard lies, it will hit, hen 
another higher ſituated miſſes. It may be alſo 
truly ſaid, that Blights ſeldom do half the Da- 
mage to fuch a low ſituated or well ſheltered 


Orchard, as they do to others that have neither 


of theſe two Adyantages. 


N. B. Nothing is more prejudicial to  Apple- 


Trees, than to let upright Shoots grow in them 
| from thei middle Part; tis therefore we keep 
the Middle of the young Tree as open as may 
be; and indeed this ſhould be daily obſerved, 
if a Tree is expected to H a great Bearer ; for, 


for Want of this good Management (which is 


a common i Thouſands of Trees bear the 
bel Wait, 


be 
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; The es of a Letter ha my ee 
dent, the Devonſbire Planter . Cyderiſt, 
ſhewing a more particular Management of 
their Apple-Trees than what has before 
been written, by forcing their Heads to 
grow in the beſt Fruit, - 


IN. 
8 J live on the Edge of the ROY | 
in Devonſhire, J have farther to ac- 
« quaint you, that in theſe Parts they are 
© more than ordinary diligent in the Improve» _ 
«© ment of Apple-Trees, as theſe beyond all 
©. other Fruit-Trees tend moſt to their Advan- 
« tage ; for which Reaſon their Practice comes 
* more and more into Requeſt; and, I think, 
*I may ſay with many others of the like ex- 
_ ©. -perienced Knowledge, that Devonſhire in ge- 
* neral, for good Cyder, exceeds all other Parts 
- England: Not but that Somerſecſbire and 
«© Herefordſhire afford great Quantities of good 
« Cyger; but in theſe it is not ſo rich, ſtrong and 
*« palatable; the chief Reaſons of which, I think, 
* are, firſt, by our particular Sorts of Fruits; * 
and , ſecondly, by our particular Management. 
In theſe Yarts, it is thought that hardly any 
Tree .requires' more frequent Improvements - 
* than the Apple-Tree, if the greateſt Succeſs 
* 16 expected; and this not only by the good 
oy Management of their Roots, but alſo by their 


75 „ Heads, for that one without the other is to 
4 = ” little 


* — 
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hae Purpoſe, as 1 have duly experienced; But _ 


«« firſt; I (hall give am Acceunt of the Improve - 


= ment of the Head, which ſhould be articularly 
hs obſerved to be done i in the early Growth of the 


. g Trees, as it tends very much to their 
ure thriving; for if this is not done in 
« that Age of them, the Wound will be the 


e. larger, and the Bucces leg thefefbre (hull 
©, ſhew how to manage theſe Trees, that Fruit 
my be expected in the higheſt perfection. 


“ There is little or nothing to be done to the 
«' firſt Year's Shoot from the Graft, which is 
©*: commonly put into the Crab- Stock at fix or 
«eight Inches from its Root, and will generally 
H extend itfelf in Height the firſt Vear ſeveral 
©. Feet, provided the Ground is richly prepared. 


„The Leaves of this fingle firſt Shoot ſhould 


© be-ftript-off with the Hand cloſe within ſix- 
« Inches of its Top early in the following Au- 
i tumn, to prevent any Buds from that Height 


4 ſhooting out the next Spring: That is to ſay, 
4 ſo far as the Leaves are fo ſtript; for, if let 


&© alone, the Buds produced from them would 


ie ſuperfluous or unneceflary'; therefore the 


4 ſooner they are deſtroyed, the leſs will the 
c Tree ſuffer by them, and the leſs will be 
the Trouble afterwards, provided alſo that 
” all Suckers from the Roots, and all Weeds 
*that may annoy them be often deſtroyed, 


_ **- efpecially in their firſt Year's Growth, 
2 The ſecond Year the Knife is required, 


4.'which is to be uſed in the Autumn, or early 
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„jn the Winter, by cutting all the Branches 
©. to the Height of three Foot, and then they 
e cut out the middle or perpendicular Branch 
1 as low as. it will admit, 0 leave a proper 
Number of the extended or ſpreading ones, 
e three, four, or ſive in Number being ſuffi- 


** 


cc 


cient; and if any of theſe do not-naturally 
% extend themſelves ſo wide and ſo regular as 
fe. they ſhould do, we make uſe of the follow- 
© ing Device to oblige them to it. We take a 
* Stick of a moderate Size, and cut it as long 
gs it is proper to extend or ſpread each Branch; 
e then at each End of the Stick we cut a Slit, 
e making them as wide as each Branch re- 
5% quires. In this Manner we fix it to each 
Branch, and let it continue in this Poſture 
till the latter End of the enſuing Summer, 
* when the Branches will be ſtayed, and re- 
*. main fixed in their deſired Order. This is 
* reckoned a very material Piece of Tree - Huſ - 
« bandry; for according as the Head of the 
„ Apple- Tree is firſt trained up, ſo it will grow 
* in a more or leſs regular Form. Theſe ſecond 
«Year's Shoots we cut off with Part of the ſe- 
„ cond, leaving only about a Foot, or a Foot 
e and a Half Diſtance from the Body, making 
“ the Cut or Slope within-fide. But thoſe that 
are left ſhould be only the very ptincipat 
ones, being trained up for that Purpoſe. All 
« elſe ſhould be pared off cloſe to the Tree's 
Body, and even all thoſe that are put out of 
e each Branch, as likewiſe all the Buds with» 
„ | : 1 46 in © 
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Wy in fire or fe Inches of the Wound. This 
3 jon we obſerve to do every ſecond 

4 Fear. till the Tree is fit for the Orchard, on: 
4 is what is exactly regarded by our beſt Nurſe- 
4 ry Men; the proper Age for tranſplanting 
DA being at five, or fix, or ſeven, or more 3 
4 of Age. rde Reaſons for repeating the 

„ Cuttings till that Time ate theſe: 2 , the 
Tree is thereby enabled to make ſtrong Shoots, 
and vigorous Roots and Branches; for if they 
te twere not brought under ſuch Diſcipline i in 
« their Youth, the Tree would ſhoot too thick 
« and wesk.— Again, if ſuch Cuttings were 


„ forbore till the Tree was older, the Wounds 


r would be fo large, as not to be healed pre- 
ſently. Secondly,” by this Means all unneceſ- 
=. 2 Branches are prevented, and their bear- 
* ing Fruit too ſoon, which, if ſuffered, would 
„ much weaken the Tree, or more or "ow 
> * hinder ny Wiesel sn eb: 


e 4 certain Raver in Deronchite as 

4 bis bad Cyder-Orchard Apple- Trees. 

This Gentleman commonly makes four or five 
hundred Hogſheads of Cyder every Year, as is 


well known to me that live in his Neighbourhood Pegs 


with another Gentleman, who likewiſe makes 
Abundance of Cyder. One of the Baronet's 
Orchards, confiſling of a fine Haſel Earth, 
Was well planted with tolerable: good Cyder- 
Fruit, yet not fo good as he would. have itz 
nor did it produce ſo __ A — of 


(8) ; 
as his Trees did in his other Orchards; which 
induced him to take the following Method to- 
alte and improve his old Apple-Trees—He 
procuted a great Number, of the beſt Sort of 
SGtafts ſome Time before- grafting Seaſon; for 
that thoſe Grafts that are cut about a es, 
are much ſurer to take than others that are cut 
and grafted forthwith, as I have duly experien- 
ced; provided ſuch Grafts are laid in the Earth, 
from the Time they are cut, till put in, be- 
cauſe ſuch Grafts are in a moſt hung ry Condition, 
for that their Sap ſo early had not 9 to {well 
the early Bud; conſequently they eagerly co · ope- 
rate with the Stock, their ne Supporter. And 
indeed, it is well known to me that where the 

rafting Operation'is rightly performed, andthe 
Stock is of a proper Age, not one Graft in 
twenty has hey Rilel. The Cleft Method 
of -grattingois: commonly made uſe of by us, as 
being accounted- the ſureſt Way of all others. 
And it was the ſame Method — this Gentle- 
man made uſe of for thus improving his Or- 
_ chard as ſoon as the Seaſon was fully come for 
uch his Grafting, which is either the latter End 
ef Morch} or Beginning of April; though, if 
a late Spring happens, it may be done very 
well till the latter End of April. Then he or- 
dered the Grafter ta cut off the Heads of the 
Trees; yet no ſooner than they could be graft» 
ed; for the ſooner the Graft is put in after the 
Branch or Arms are cut off, the better, as the 
Sap then is in great Motion. — The Method he 


| Took in cutting off the Trees Heads was this: 
He had as many Branches or Arms left for 
grafting as could well be, and thoſe he had cut 
at a good Diſtance from the Body of the Trees, 
in as level a Manner as they would admit of, 
whether they were nearer or further off the 
Body, in order for making the new ſucceeding 
Head the more ſhapeable for its better bearing 
of Fruit; for which Purpoſe he had all ſuch 
Branches as were thought improper for grafting 
cut off the Trees early in the foregoing Winter, 
that the new Head might not grow too thick 
or irregular; and we alſo obſerve to cut off 
ſuch ſuperfluous Branches pretty. near the 
Tree's Body; and thoſe Branches that are to 
remain for grafting we trim up cloſe to the 
Height where the Cutting and Grafting is in- 
tended; and we likewiſe obſerve carefully, ia 
particular, to leave thoſe Branches or Arms'that 
grow horizontally or ſpreading in the moſt re- 
gular Form we can, becauſe theſe we account 
the ſareſt, and the greateſt bearing Arms or 
Branches of all others, and leaft ſubject to be 
blighted, nor the Apples blown down before 
they come to their full Perfection of Ripeneſs. 
By theſe and other prudent managing of his 
Orchards, this Baronet is allowed to have jome 
_ of the beſt Orchards in our Soutbam Country. 
But the Huſbanding of this his old improved 
Orchard did not end here; for after every Apple- 
Tree had been thus grafted, due Care was ta- 
Teen, from Time to Time, to deſtroy the early 


LEY 
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Shoots that the Stock of the Tree ſhould throw. 
out under each Graft; which, if let alone 0 
grow, would prove ſo many Robbers to them. 
All which ſeveral. Pieces of improving a bad 
| Sort of Fruit, or unfruitful bearing Trees, . is 
much practiſed in theſe Parts on both young 

and old Trees, provided the old Sort are not tog 
dd tar: the Furpole, r 


Copy of a Letter tem a London Ds 
dent, ſhewing the Improvement of Cyder- 
Trees and Cyder in a rn and Here- 
en. | 


| | London, Ear 27, 1 * 
| 5 RL 

« Have minuted down from the Mouth of "Th 
«« Man, who lived many Years at Plump 
v5; tree, ten Miles this Side Exeter in Devon, 


_ & where, he lays, they make every other Year - 


« Lwhich i is the bearing Year) three times as 
„many Hogſheads of Cyder as there ate Men, 
% Women and Children in the Town. The 
% Names, be ſays, of their Cyder common 
„Apples, extra of their Gold Pippins (of 
% which they imploy few. or none this Way, 


but keep them as a Reſerve for Family Ule) 


* are the Deux-Anns, of which they have 
** Abundance, and make a good Cyder, but "wy 
>  pale:—The Zerſey is. a rough, bitter Apple, he 
 « fays, without which they cannot well make 
„ Cygder, for this makes it of a fine Amber 
— Colour, | 


1 0 


95 deen which without this would be very 
They put a Bag of theſe Ferſeys to 
"jp i 1— of the rough other Sort of Apples for 
© making a Hogſhead. N. B. A Bag con- 
% tains two Buſhels and thtee Pecks Corn 
eee Long-Tails make a 

pretty high colour'd IR but not ſo high 
« as the Jerſey.— The Royal 'Wilding, —the 
1 A ann, Ruſſet, —the Holland Pip- 
e pins, and the Cooley Crabs ;—theſe are lar- 
. ger than the common Sorts, being the Pro- 
duct of a Crab grafted upon a Crab, are al- 
* ways green, and make a ſtrong Cyder. — 
- ©. Two | 2k of common Crabs to a Hogſhead 
will improve the Cyder, and make | it much 
« ſtronger. . 
And from a Herefordſbire- Man I I” 'd 
« the following Particulars, viz. He told me, 
they have three principal Sorts of Apples fot 5 
* making CTY viz, the Water Apple; 
© the Fox Ip, and the Redſtreak ; the ſt 
« is the beſt, and as big as one's double Fiſt, 
* and commonly laſt gathered. The Farmers 
« here commonly give the Waſhings, ſo called 
here, which you call Pomepirk, to poor People, 
« and makes pretty Tipple from them — In He. 
% reſordſbire, he ſays, they open the Earth about 
the Roots of their Apple-Trees, lay them bare 
and expoſed for the twelve Days of Chriſtmas 
Holidays, that the Wind may looſen them; 
< but if they fall they matter it not. After- 


* ' wards they cover them with a Compoſt made 
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* with rotten. Tings Mould, and a little Line; 
well blended together, and laid up in a Clamp 
* ſome Time before for this Purpoſe, - This, 


** he ſays, makes them bear Fruit extraordina- 
« rily. They do this but once in three Years; 


. - but were they to do it evety Year, he ſays; 


5 it would be much better. Another Herefords 
* ſoire Man, named Elliet, who lives 
« near Leominſter, J alſo have been in Company 


e with, who ſays, if any one ſells a Hogſhead 


* of Cyder there, though it be to a private Fa- 
* mily for their own Drinking, as well as to the 
0 Publican, the King is entitled to ſeven Shillings 
% Duty for that Hogſhead. Their Hogſhead, 


* he ſays, holds from ſixty- four, to ſeventy, 


* eighty, and an hundred and ten Gallons, for 


„ which laſt they pay more; however, ſome 


© now and then they ſave the Duty. Cyder, 
«* in a, plentiful Year, is ſold here for ſix Shil- 


ec lings a Hogſhead. A Man that rented 4 


, little Orchard, with a Hutt of a Houſe to it, 


« at fifty: Shillings a Year, one plentiful Year 
made ten Hogſheads of Cyder. Here, he 


« ſays, they put a Pint of raw whole Wheat 
<« into a Hogſhead of rack'd Cyder for it to 
i feed. on, and to keep it from ſouring, and 4 


. * anſwers, Ginger-Bread, ' Cc. he ſays, 


« wrong for this Purpoſe: And further ; Hg 

* they raiſe their young Plantations of Apple- 
% Trees in their Hop-Grounds; and that, 
« when they tranſplant them, they dig a bol 


9 low Hole, aud ram its Bottom Earth well 


8 * with 


toy 


with a * Rammer, (like: chat of out Pa- 


t viours they uſe for ramming Stones) and then 


place a flat Stone in the Middle of it, ſpread 
« the Trees Roots horizontally, and plant 
* them almoſt on the Surface ; then throw 
„ ſome Monld between the Roots, and finiſh 
„ with: making up a ſmall Bank around the Bot- 
, tom; and thus the Tree will flouriſh, and 
« bear ſooner than ordinary. After the firſt 
Fear they take off the Bank, and leave it level. 
* He alſo ſays, that ſeveral thereabouts have 
« taken up fine Meadow or Paſture Land to 
« make Hop- Grounds, which has been one 
« Reaſon that Butter and Cheeſe have been ſo 
dear laſt Year; but it did not anſwer laſt 
% Year, Hops being ſo plenty and cheap, that 


he was four Pounds out of Pocket by them, 


though he has but one Acre and a half, 2 
_ «© which produced him five hundred Weight of 
„Hops that he had ſold for two and twenty 
« Shillings per Hundred. Here, he ſays, they 
4 reckon five Sdillings for pulling: and five 
more for drying one Bunde e which, 
| A: with the Charge of manuring, &c. and pay- 

ing the Duty, which is eight Shillings and 
«. four Pence for every Hundred, cauſed his 
Loſs; and eſpecially, as he had dreſſed his 
Ground with Dung and Lime, and it pro- 
eving a dry Summer after, made them run 
„ ſmall. And adds, that Wen ihe other thret 

© Counties mils, aner their qr n a: nel 
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\ A certain Gardener's Way to plant a Fruit- 
_ Sw; who ſays it is the beſt. Wo of all others, — 


In the firſt Place, he takes © - Turf, and 
lays it by itſelf; then takes the next Earth, or 


Virgin Mould, and lays this alſo by iefelf; >. 


then lays ſome Horſe-Litter over the Bottom of 
the Fes or Hole, and ſome of the Virgin 
Mould on that; on which he plants his Tree, 

Cattering ſome more Virgin Mould over all its 
Roots; then be takes old Horſe-Dung and 
ſpreads it on the Virgina Mould, and upon that 
any Tai, and. leaves it iv a Baton Shape, 5 


| The Benne Planter's Method to plant 
Apple-Trees, as ſent to this Author by 
him on his Artival at Lonahn; with an 
Account of right Cyder Apple- Trees, ſent 
1 8 kum into Her- Lfordſpire. EHP 


1 | Londen, 26, 1 8 
A Fanuary 749. 


Am now arrived in London, after my &- 
4 8 veral Years Service in Devonſhire; and 
on Tueſday next ſhall ſend you the long ex- 

pected Apple-Trees, by a Hempſtead Wag- 
0 155 being juſt come to Land, which I de- 
4 ſire you will pleaſe to have planted in the 
«© beſt Manner, and as ſoon as may be. And 
although they have been ſome Time out of 
the Ground, yet, if you will exactly obſerve 
„ my Direction, you need not fear Weir an- 
ny — the End I propoſed. 5 5 


ä 
As ſoon as they come to Hand, ſoak the 
© Roots about twelve Hours in Water, where 
“ no Beaſt can come at them; then, as ſoon © 
« a8 may. be, make the Holes thus: —Take- 
the Center of each twenty Foot Diſtance 
* from. each other, by driving a ſhort Stake 
therein; then take the Square of four Foot, 
„ two on each Side of the Center, cutting a- 
round it with a Spade; and then paring the 
Turf as thin as may be, lay it in a Heap by 
e itſelf, Next, you are with a Mattock to 
dig vp all the very beſt of the Earth; but be 
„ ſure dig it no deeper than it is good, leſt 
* the Roots ſhould meet with a fatal Iſſue by 
e penetrating the lower bad Soil. Take out 
this Earth, break it very fine, and lay it in a 
«© Heap by itſelf; then put in your Turf cut 
e jnto Pieces regularly over the Bottom of the 
« Hole, and juſt cover it with a little of the 
Earth before taken out; then plant the Tree, 
< and cover the Roots with the Remainder of 
„ the Earth, extending them to their full Ex- 
tent, and as regular on each Side as may be, 
_ * by . ſtaying them with Sticks till they are 
*« fixed in the Earth. Then take out all the 
e Sticks, but mind to put on a little Earth 
« at a Time, often pricking in the Earth with 
« a Stick between the biggeſt Roots, which, if 
the Earth is fine, will cauſe it to fill up all 
*© the Hollows between each Root: Mind alſo 
4 to raiſe the Roots once or twice by a mode- 
rate Shake, which will cauſe the Earth ta 


i 
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« Eile the cloſer to them, bet W 

& to diſplace the Roots. But 1 Wel firſt 
have told yon, to cut off all the Ends of the 
Roots, by cutting the Slope of them within 
e fide or underneath before you plant them; 
but be ſare cut no further than where they 
« are bruiſed. The Reaſon for cutting the 
e Slope on the Infide is, that it will induce the 
* Roots to ſtrike much ſooner and ſurer, which 
t otherwiſe would be very apt to decay by the 
« Water lodging on the Inſide of them. Finiſh 
the Planting, by laying a Bank in Pan Fa- 
c ſhion of fine rich Earth over all the Roots. 
e At laſt lay a good Quantity of Furz round 
it to keep off the Froſt and Drought, and 
te ſecute it well from the Damage of Cattle, 
Pray plant theſe moſt valuable Sort of Cyder- 
“ Trees as near your Houſe as can be, for the 
t better preventing their Grafts being ſtole from 


them, to the Ruin of the Trees, and for 


5 keeping the Fruit the more ſafe. T have cut 
the Heads of the Trees to a proper Form; 
e however, I wauld have you cut about half an 
% Inch or a little more from off any bruiſed 
« Branch that you may find. As to the ſeveral 
« Grafts or Cuttings from off the beſt Cyder 
« Proit-Trees that I have ſent you with theſe 
« "Trees, pleaſe to cut them to 10 or r2 Inches 
<e Length, and lay good Part of them in rich 
Earth, and a little Litter of Straw about them, 
« to keep them from the Froſts, and at the 


a Seaſon you will diſcover which is fit for Uſe. 
| | cc « Pray 
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NM Ss take Care of the Trees, for nothing has 
« —— wanting on my Part, haying attended 
4 1 at Stantun s Wharf for. them * a Wire 
. who am, Sir, Oc.“ | 8 | 


pea "Grafting Crab-Sticks, Kc. DE £ 
according to the Southams Prafict ;. ; oy 
vonſhire Planter.— This is to be per 
Sera Methods, but 1 ſhall. mention 'only one 
ere, and that is, the common Way of Cleft: 
gtafting, Which in the Southams is eſteemed 
got inferior to any Way. By this Way a Stock 
may. be graſted from half an Inch to fout 
Inches Diameter; and for the better Improve⸗ 
ment of it, the Grafts: ſhould be taken off the 
beſt 3 Wood of a Tree, and laid in the 
SGtound ſome Time before they are uſed, co: 
vering them about half Way with light freſh 
Earth in a cool: Time of the Bayt without do- 
ing the leaſt Injury to the Graft; ſuch Grafts Ay 
reckoned more ſure to take, than thoſe put o 
freſh from the Tree. Ionce faw it proved, whete 


was only one freſh Graft uſed, and that the only | 


one that miſs:d. To this End cut the Stock, that 
is at a proper Age, about eight Inches from the 
Ground, cutting it as even as poſſible, ſo as to 
leave the Bark unhurt; then cleave the Stock 
with a ſtrong Knife or Chizzel, and let the 
Slit run about two Inches deep, and as near 
the Middle of the Stock as you can, except 
where the Pith or Heart is; alſo let it be made 
ch W Side of the Stock, having in 

en . Readinets 


of the Stock all along the Cleft; that the 8a 
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Readltieſs 4 Stick of batd Wood: near” 4 Fbot 
ong, at one End made like a Wedge, which 


J 10 Be put into the Cleft as ſoon as the Koife 
or Chizzel is taken out, in order to the 


ole 


Slit at Pleaſure. for putting a Cyon or Graft in, 
that is firſt prepared and made ready for this 
Purpoſe, b ER it from the oim-Knot or 
Seam of a Shoot, if it be a ſtreight one, or ele. 
from ſome Bud on the thickeſt End of a last 
Year's Shoot, ot Sprout, ot Tig, down 4 
on both Sides ſomething more than an 
aach ben ong, though on ſore Stocks tw] o Inches 
or more z and Red the Graft is thus prepated 
put it in as uſual, fo that the inward PIK Be 
the Cleft may meet or join the inner Side Bark 


may come out of the Stock to feed the Graft, 
and make it grow. The Graft being thus ex- 
actly placed on the Stock, 9 forth the 
Wedge, and clay it cloſe on every Side an Inch 
above the Top of the Stock, and an Inch below 
it, but on a large Stock an Inch and half is 
better; ; which will not only the ſurer ſu port 
the Graft, but alſo keep the Water out of the 
Stock, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſs 
ſible, as it tends to its Decay. And if the old 
Clay falls off, more ſhould be put on, eſpecial. 
Iy on large Stocks, becauſe the Graft is longer i 
; - 22 ordinary before it covers ſuch a Stock; ſo 
the Air is ſometimes very pernicious to both 
Stock and Graft ; therefore bind the Clay round 


with Tarn or — which will 2 it 
mays 
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E- Re an hinder the Cley's cmucking; fre n 


very ſubject to this. But there is a better W by | 
' to ſecure/all; by binding over the Clay a W 

len or Linen Rag, which will cauſe the Clay 
to endure the longer, and preſerve the Graf 5 
better. This Way is much practiſed in Devan- 
fire by our beſt Grafters on old Stocks, we 
theſe: require the greateſt Care poſſible. As 
ſoon as the Graft is taken thoroughly well, Sm 
it clean from Suckers, which ſhould ern on. 
ed as ſoon as they appear. This by the Deu. 
5 2 Flanter; but another directs Grafting as 


* (Grafting 15 N Hand rale, ay be 
Grafts. wks an old Tree, rather than from a 
young one; and ſome obſerve to take thoſe that 
grow the moſt ogright at the Top Patt of the 
Tree, as being the fulleſt of Sap; let them b 
rather bigger than leis, for the Sun will dry the 
latter ſooneſt. The laſt Year's Shoot, or that of 
the Veat before, is right, and thoſe Cyons beſt 
whoſe Buds are not far aſunder. If the Stock is | 
a thriving one, it will bear a Graft with the 

more Buds; if not, otherwiſe. Any Sort ok 
Graft may be grafted immediately, or they may 
be kept a Month before they are uſed;—Grafts 
may be carried Hundreds of Miles; if Mould id 
laid thinly over them in a Box; or their Ende 
may be ſtack in Clay, or in a Tarnip, and 
wrapped about with green freſh Moſs, that they 
be not bruiſed. The main Point of Grafting 
is, to join the Inſide of the Bark of the * 
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and a ſmall Hand-Baſket to carry the: Materials 


6% 


ad the Inſide of the Bark of the Stock toge- 
ther, that ſo the Sap that runs bet een tie Bark 
and the Wood may be communicated from the 
one to the other, eſpecially towards the Bottom of 
the Cyon. If the Stock is fmall, gtaft it about 
ſix — above Ground; if larger, and where 


Cattle come, it is beſt to graft: above their 
Reach; leave only two Buds above the Clay, 

put but one Cyon into a Stock, unleſs the Stock 
be very large, or an old Tree you graft; and 
if the Graft put forth ſeveral Shoots, cut off all 


but one, which ſhould be the ſtraighteſt and 


ſtrongeſt.Graft your Cyon on the South. weſt e. 


Side of the Stock, becauſe that is the moſt boiſe - 
terous Wind in Summer; by which Means the 


Wind will blow it to the Stock, and not from 
it, which is the Way that the Graft will beſt 


bear the Force of it; but, as to this Point the 
Shelter that the Grafts! have in thei Standing; 


is chiefly to be regarded. For this Work ſhould 
be provided a thick-back'd Knife to cleave the 


Stock with, a little Mallet, and à gta 
Chizzel, and a ſharp Pen- knife to cut the 
Grafts off, and a neat ſmall Saw to cut off the 
Head of a large Stock with. You maſt like- 


wiſe have a Stock of Clay, well mix'd with 
 Horſe-Dung, to prevent its freezing, and with 
Tanners Hair to prevent its cracking. | Baſs. 


Strings, or Woollen-Varn to tie the Grafts with, 


In Heręfordſbire they graft ha Gold Pip- 


* on the Redſtreak, and fay, that it makes 


the Pippin bigger, and ie Cyder richer, 
2 Ur 


De Southams, or Devonſhire Way of impro- 
Ving the interval Ground between young Apple- 
Trees in à new planted Orchard. —This may be 
done ſeyeral Ways; but with us it is. common- © 
I done by planting. Cabbage Plants between 
the new planted Trees in new broke up Ground, 
as what will return the greateſt Profit the firſt - 
Vear.— The next Year we plant the fame in- 
terval Ground with Potatoes ;—and the third 
Year with Beans;' and fo on, till the Heads of 
the'Apple-Trees became large, which, with the 
aforeſaid good Management, will be in a few 
Years ; and then they'll admit of no more ſuch 
Planting, but the Ground will naturally return 
to its old firſt Condition of Paſture, the Trees 
being planted fo near as to ſhade the Middle of it. 
I hall mention no more Sorts, except the 
two Colebrookts Cyder Apples, as theſe 1 haye 
ſent you an Account of are the principal ones; 
and when they are truly procured, and managed 
accordingly, there need be no Doubt of enjoy- 
ig an excellent Cyder in the greateſt Perfet- 
tion, if managed as I have, and ſhall direct. 
80 far my Correſpondent. But I muſt het 
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Coat: V. 


An Account of the beſt Herefordlhre . 
Oder -Apples, | 


* E 2 Redfreak Cyder- Apple —Thou gh 4 
Sort of Wilding, yet has had, for many 
Years, the greateſt Reputation of any Apple 
for making the beſt of Cyder in a Mixture with 
other Apples. But in this Reſpect, as in moſt 
others, Mens Fancies and Opinions differ, One 
Herefordſhire Man faid, that the Redftreak, 
with the Kentiſb Pippin, and the Fox-whelp 
Apple make the beſt Cyder.—Others that the 
Styre Apple makes the beſt Cyder.—As to the 
Redſtreak Apple, it is allowed that there are 
three Sorts of them. The Ruby Redſtreak, 
the long - ſtreaked, and another, and that the 
long-ſtreaked Redſtreak is the beſt, This Apple 
is recommended for being planted preferable to 
all others for the following Reaſons; 1. Becauſe, 
as they ſay, it yields the | beſt of Engliſʒ Drinks. 
2. Becauſe the Fruit is harſh and unpleaſant; 
and, tho kept long, tempts not the Palates of 
all Perſons. 3. Becauſe this Tree thrives in as 
mean Land as any Tree whatſoever, being a 
ſpontaneous Plant at firſt. 4. Becauſe it is a 
conſtant Bearer, being a . Wilding, enduring 
more than the greater Part of other Fruit- Trees 
the Severity of ſharp Springs, often deſtructive 
Es e 1 to 
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to thoſe that are more tender. 5. This Tree 


bears in a few Years after Grafting; recompen- 
eing betimes the Coſt and Induſtry of the Plant- 
er; the Delay whereof in other Fruits, hath. 
been a principal Obſtacle to the great Deſign of 
Planting. 6. This Tree is low and humble, 
and ſo more of them may be planted in a like 


Quantity of Ground, than the taller, Trees 
which ſhade the Ground more. Others will 
have it, and with much Reaſon, that the 


"Styre Apple and the Gold Pippin make the beff 5 
Herefordſhire Cyder.—For theſe Reaſons. Fit, 


As to the Styre Apple: This is a moſt hardy 


tenacious Apple, growing on a Tree of the 


thorny Sort; an Apple, whoſe Juice is ſo rough 


and ſtrong, as.requires a longer Time to melio- 
rate and become drinkable than any other of 
the Herefordſhire Cyder Sort; therefore will not 
produce ſo early, and ſo pleaſant a Cyder, as 


when mixed with a contrary Sort, and that is 


the Gold Pippin, which yields the fineſt and 


pleaſanteſt of Juice, Theſe two agreeing ſo well 


in a Mixture of equal Quantities, produce the. 


9 


moſt palatable and healthieſt of Cyder; two 


Qualities that are moſt coveted by all Cyderiſts, 
and which the Soutbams Cyderiſts endeavour to 
obtain, by mixing their Royal Crab with the 

Bitter-ſweet Apple, &c. Therefore theſe two 


Sorts of Apple- Trees ought to be planted in 
great Numbers with all Expedition, that te 
Nation may enjoy a nectarous, racy, and moſt - 


healthy, vinous Liquor * a little Expence, 


the 


e 


„e 
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reign Wines. 
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che ſupplanting much the Importation of Fo- 


An Account of Cyder-making, as ſent the 
'4,, ,..13th Day of Jul, 17 53, io this Author, 


by an eminent Doctor of Phyſic; ſhewing 
different Ways of making and improving 
Cyder by ſeveral. Perſons in the Country 


FAYDER is a fine, cooling, refreſhing Li- 
vor, but unleſs it be well managed and 


> conducted in the making of it, a great Part of 


its delicate Flavour, pleafant Taſte, and fine 
beautiful Colour will be in great Meaſure loſt ; 
therefore let me charge thole who have the 
Management of it to be very circumſpect, di- 


- ligent, careful, cleanly, and dextrous in their 
| handling ſo excellent, ſo refreſhing a Liquor, 
which is not to be undertaken by every idle, 
4 dirty Fellow who pretends to be {killed in this 


Undertaking. This Sleight, this Dexterity, 


which is only known to the Curious and Know- 


ing, is better, underſtood: than expreſs d and 


therefore, after all, my Directions will not ef- 


. by \ 


fectually avail, but to ſuch as are fitted, and 
take the proper Meaſures to be watchfully at- 
tending, and very careful in this Work, and 


o 


rfecting it. Here you may ſee, that if a 
Ws Fellow ſhall take it upon him to make 
the Cyder after your Directions, and it does not 
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every Opportunity mult be employed in the 
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ger ed may ſippaſe ho hoy hoen wanting jo, 
cceeds, you 5 in 


ſome Part of them; but, if it 
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the Reputation of it. A young Sat 


ain 
am 


Clergyman, my oppoſite Neighbour, is a yery. 


experienced Man in this Affair; he has made 
ſeveral hundred Hogſheads in a Seaſon, and lived, 
upon a Farm of his Father's, where they made 


a huadred Hogſheads a Year, Their Method 


They neyer mind nor regard what Sort of 
Apples they are, tho' they have many Sorts; 
they ſuffer their Apples to fall off the Trees of 


is this: 


themſelves, and once a Week they gather them 


into a Heap, the larger the better, and there let 
them ſweat for a Fortnight or three Weeks, not 
caſting away any one rotten Apple beſt for Cy- 
der, and after the Apples are ſqueezed at the 
Wring, (ever making a large Cheeſe of Apples) 
they work it in large Keeves; (but I had forgot 


to tell you, the Heaps of Apples are left in the 


Orchard under a Shed if they can, and in the 
Eye of the Sun, or in, the open Air in the 


Want of one.) After the Cyder is put into the 
Keeve, in twenty-four or forty-eight Hours, a 


Scum or Froth will riſe upon the Top, which 


0 they natrowly watch, and the Moment that 
breaks, they rack it for the firſt Time, and 


after it is put in Caſk, they watch it Night and 
Day, and when it begins to ſing, Which will 
»be known by often applying the Ear to the 


Caſk, they rack it again, and fo. rack in cleer 


Weather at Pleaſure. The often Racking makes 
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it ſweet; but be ſays, they are fond of the 
rough Cyder, and often Racking does but ſpoil 
the Body of it. What reſts and fines upon the 

Lee is the beſt and whole ſomeſt, and keeps its 
Body and Roughneſs. Some put Sugar, and _ 

doctor it various Ways, Spices, and what Fancy 
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| 4 d leaſes, Treacle, Raſpberries, Black- berries, El- 
; | | EO ours all which add a very agreeable Fla- 
13 vour. Some again will have the natural Juice. 


, of the Apple, and the natural Taſte without 
any Addition of Art. In the Sourhams, where 
the common and indeed only Tipple is Cyder, . 
s - the People enjoy an excellent Liquor, if drank. 
in Moderation, and beſt of all when it is drank 
= at Meals; but when drank in large Quantities, 
and Men make Sittings up late, or all Night 
upon it, and make this a conſtant Cuſtom, 
their Lives are ſhortened by ſo doing, bringing. 
on Diſeaſes, and even haſtening Death; It has 
1 been proved, that the Crab-Apple in this 
=_ County has made a Cyder beyond all others, 
Fa buy letting it lie ſeven Years in the Caſk, Tor- 
nips we never uſe for this Purpoſe, though the. 
Liquor muſt be very wholeſome made of them; 
W |: nor do we mix them with Apples, as in many 
1 Places and Counties. A great deal will depend 
W | in making from the Cleanneſs of the Veſſels, 
_ FE 


1 the Largeneſs of the Cheeſe, and Manner of 
1 preſſing, pounding, or grinding the Apples. 

7 But, above all, reſting the Apples in large Heaps. 
| muſt not be neglected; it mellows-the Juice, 
| and renders it more vinous, provided the Fruit 


* 


be full ripe, which cauſes and gives the vinous 
Flavour. But the Farmer gathers his Apples 
_ ripe or unripe, all one to him, for he reckons, 
that if the Fruit is thoroughly reſted, he has 
the leſs Liquor from it. „ 
A very polite wid ok Lady of our Ac- 
n about an 
Flace, is very curious in managing her Cyder in 
this Way, and has the beſt Cyder in all the 
Country; but then ſhe never ſuffers a rotten 
Apple to be thrown away; they are the Strength, 
__ Taſte, and Flavour of the Cyder. She fre- 
quently adds Elder berries, Cc. 5 
Another Man, famous for this Liquor, and his 
Father before him, always ſaid, the Excellency of 


his Cyder was owing to the Fruit and Manage- 


ment. But as this Fellow has ſquandered away 
the whole Eſtate, and what elſe his Credit could 
come at, I don't find the Place now keeps up its 
Credit for Cyder as when he lived in it. Indeed _ 
never drank ſuch racy Cyder any where, quite 
| ſweet, almoſt as Canary, it had ſuch a vinous 
Flavour, and had the Fellow had but the (tho 
a cunning one too) Thought of ſending it to 
London, or holding up his Price even here in 
the Country, he might have made what he 


our's Ride from this 


would of it, Inſtead of forty Shillings per 


Hogſhead, he might have made five of fix 
Pounds, Nor could I ever learn from him that 
he ever made uſe of any Art, but that of ſimpfle 
| Racking as ſoon as the Froſt and clear Wea- 
ther came in; and if required more ſweet and 
e . mellow, 


* 
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mellow, bis Method was, by racking the oft. 
Ber, and ſtumming every Caſk with a lighted. 
Match, or Rag dipt in Brimſtone every Rack» _ 
ing; and by this only Means he made it as pa- 
latable as you pleaſed to have it; but then ob- 
ſerve, that the Strength of the Cyder was leſ- 
ſened by every ſuch Racking. I never drank 
the like Cyder any where; his Fruit left well to 
ripen on the Tree and fall off; he never ga- 
| thered any, and ſweated them in Heaps two or 
three Weeks. —As this Farm lay but a Mile or 
two from this Place, I always went and bought 
my Cyder for my own Taſte, which he'd ever 
ſuit as I thought proper by the aforeſaid Means, 
and ſometimes it would require a Ride or two 
to effect it. Now Sir, faid he, this here Cyder . 
is juſt now come fit for Sale, but I would not 
recommend it to you, for what comes. ſoon ripe 
and fine, is not ſo good as what lies longer on 
the Lee; it has not ſo good a Body, but two or 
three froſty Mornings, and ſeveral Rackings, 
will make it as fine, ſweet, and pleaſant as poſ- 
ſible, Now, if you will take my Advice, faid. 
he, take this Hogſhead, which at preſent is ill 
taſted, foul and rough, it has a good Body, and 
a few Rackings will mellow it down to your 
Palate. It did ſo; and I always followed his 
Advice, But, upon the Whole, his Art of Ma- 
nagement was nothing more than ſimple Rack- 
ing, ripe Fruit, clean Veſſels, large Cheeſes, 
and no very haſty Preſſing, becauſe of the Apple 
Pips, which, by flow Preſſure, gave a Bitter- 
= ' * 1 7 Fe | nels, 


be ever wuch inſiſted on, and 


—— 


(0 


els, * ER th, and Flavour 46a" to 4 Ih; 
hole; and a large Beam for 2 — Which 


clean Velo 5 
ſels, the larger the Quantity the 1 — it work d. 


and fermented together. Other Management 


than this he never uſed; and indeed he was ſo 
clean, and neat, and dextrous by his Experi- 
ence about his Cyder, that it was a Pleaſure. to 


ſee his Cyder Bog and all his Caſks laid 


up well 0 485 and ſweet, ſmelling like a Roſe; 
all his Utenſils pretty, every. Day waſhed and 
cleaned, his Horſe-pond likewiſe, which is pre- 
ferred to the Mill or Engine for grinding the 


Apples, all in the exacteſt Order; for, he faid, 


the Goodneſs of Cyder very much ed 


v pon the regular ordering and conducting of 
the Whole, - But the comman Farmer buddles | 
up his Cyder any how; ſo they can get but a 

— Quantity, they'll hardly be at the Pains to 


ſtrain it from the W. ſo naſty and beaſtly 
are they about it. 
I remember I had once a Hogſhcad of C yder 


. about to prick and run to Vinegar, but 5 put- 


ting a few Lime · ſtones to it (burnt Lime) two 


or three. Quarts of Wheat, and three or four 


Pounds of Raiſins of the Sun, in a Month's 
Time it was as fine racy Cydet as Man would 


wiſh to drink. Raiſins of the Sun give a fine 


vinous Flavour to Cyder, Ale, Beer, ce. 
And when, my Cyder made upon m > Fark 
has been crude, and of a Whey ng a few 


2 Pounds, two or: three, of our Meloſſas Sugar to 


A Hogthead, ad a little Cochidea will, and 
has given à fine Colour to it, pleaſing to the 
Eye, as well as a better Taſte to the Oder. 
But nothing gives a fine, natural, bright, amber 
Colour to Cyder like the rotten Apple; it alſo - 
affords a fine Flavour, and is the Life an and Spirit 
of Cyder, the Fruit being well ſweated in large 
Heaps under Shed, or in the open Air. And I 
am well fatisfied from my little Enquiry, (for I 
can learn ſomewhat from every Body that a 
great deal is owing to Cleanlineſs in making 
Cyder. It is, in ſhort, all in all, according to 
the Notion of the afoteſaid Farmer, which he 
ever inſiſted upon. But this Fellow's little 
Leaſe-Eftate (upon which his Father before him 
lived in Reputation and Credit) of about forty 
Pounds a Year, would not do; for tho' he made 
ſome Years forty, fifty, or more Hogſheads of 
Cyder, but ſometimes again none at all, yet 
however he might have done very well, had he 
not taken it into his Head to ſet up for a Gentle- 
man, the Temper of all our middling People, 
and ſo run out in Gaming, Cock- fighting, &c. 
He was an excellent Fellow indeed for. Cyder- 
making, but now fled into a little Borough 
Town, in hopes of retrieving his Fortune by 
| ſome little Place under the Government. 


The Devonſhire People are all fond f 1 : 
White-ſour- Apple, which makes the rougheſt Cy- 
der.— This Year, 1753, will produce but little 


of this. Liquor either in Devonſhire or Corn- 
wall; ; 


7 75 3 


| wall, why ſhould you nat add, the Method. of 
4 other Sorts of made Wines ? Cyder is 
ple-Wine, Metheglin Honey - Wine, Ec. and 
1 yy there is a Corniſh Man has got a Patent 
for "making Brandy from Blackberries —My 
Friend, the Devonſhire Parſon, obſerves, that 
the Cyder that is not ſuffered to reſt upon its 
Lees for a due Time, and is racked often, and 
too ſoon, is not ſo very wholeſome as what reſts 


upon its Lees, till the Froſt and clear Weather 


comes in for Racking, and is apt to give the 
Cholick. I muſt own, I approve of putting 
ſome of the carminative Seeds and Spices into 
the Caſk with the Cyder. It warms the Li- 
quor; nor does it ſubject the Cyder to be ſo 
Windy as it uſually i is, and it likewiſe prevents 
it giving the Cholick, &c, But the Addition of 
a a little Muſk gives Wine or Cyder a pretty Fla- 
vour, eſpecially ſweet Wines, or ſweet Cyder, 
| Clary or Raſberries ; the laſt is a fine Thing for 
favouring all Sorts of our Engliſh made Wines 
or Cyder, preſerved with a little Sugar in Bran- 
dyra Pint or a Quart of which will be ſufficient 
for a Hogſhead, after racked and fined down 
with a Dozen Egg - ſhells, all well beat up with 
two or three Ounces of Iſinglaſs diſſolved in a 
Quart of Cyder and a Quart of Sheeps Blood; 
this laſt fines down Wine and Cyder, mellows 
it, ſoftens it, and renders it very wholeſome on 
all Accounts. This for a ſingle Hogſhead, and 

à Quart of Raſberry Brandy, crowns the Whole, 

after well working i it with a Stick flat to the. 
10 Et: End, 
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End, with Holes in it. Let. it reſt cl bottled 
off, it will be uite fine in a few Da ys. How. 
erer, you may let it reſt as long as you | pleaſe, 27 
will fuch Time as you want it for Uſe, The 


 Mazzard or black Cherry, and black Currant 


ive a fine Flavour to Cyder, adding a few 
Pounds of Melaſſas, and a little Spice. 
Crab- Apples ſet round the Hedges of an 
Eſtate would be a fine Improvement, and make 
the beſt of Cyder, as before obſtrved.” 
P. S. A armer juſt now with me ſays, be 
boils one Half of fil Cyder, and puts it into 
che Caſk, then ſtops it up immediately, firſt 
fermenting it in a Keeve (two Hogſheads) till it 
is fine, His Cyder is as good as any in the 
Country, and never turns to Vinegar, or grows 
ſour, So fays the honeſt Farmer.. | 
"The Devonſhire Planter's Account of Moſs in 
Trees, and their Cure.—He lays, this is occa- 
fioned by mere ill Huſbandry : Firſt, for not 
keeping the Ground looſe and clean about the 
Trees; and, ſecondly, for Want of pruning their 
Heads, keeping them thin, and in a proper 
Shape. ' For where the Head is ſo large, and 
thick of Branches, that the Roots cannot ſuſ- 
. tain and maintain it, it will affuredly languiſh, 
and become molly ; therefore a F ruit-Tree had 
much better have a- ſmall thin Head, than a. 


- large thick one, 


An Account, by another Hand. of the Mo pſi on 
Fruit. Trees, and their Cure. —Thi is is a Tree- 
Evil of a very bad Kind, as it is very prejudicial 

N J C< Oe 
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to its pruit beat ocaſioned by. the Coldneſs 


. of the Land the res grows in, whether j it 4 | 


wet ot dty, or their 1 planted too d 
it pro from the Coldneſs of the Fab. I 
Sea · coal Aſhes mixed with Horle-dun Se 
If it proceed from Moiſture, drain. the Land 


_ but if it proceed from Punta, 1 


too commonly it does) if che tees are 
it is the beſt Way, in very moiſt Weather, 4 
dra them up bigher; but if they are too large 
for that, there is no, Remedy 141 replanting 
them, or to plant new ones in their Room. 
To cure the Mo in Staford/oire, it is ſaid, 
they burn off the Moſs of their Trees in Decem- 
ber with a Wiſp of Straw; but the common 
Way is to rub it off young Trees wich a Hair- 
Cloth, or to ſcrape off with a wooden Inſtru- 
ment that may not break the Bark of the Tree. 
He alſo ſays, he knew one that had an Apple- 
Tree very much run over with Moſs, and he 


made a Stye under it, in which he fatted Hogs, 


and it cured it. But as Moſs is ſometimes cauſed 
for Want of Sap, which is commonly the Reaſon 
vrhy old Trees are more moſſy than young, it is 
e, to lop off ſeveral Branches of ſuch Trees, 
which will make them proſpet the better, and be 
| bes moſſy, eſpecially — — Trees are moſſy 
row on dry Land, Moſs is thought to be 
only DEED produced from the Earth, and 
are no leſs perfect Plants than thoſe of greater 
Bigneſs, having Roots, Branches, Flowers and 
| . yet n be propagated by Art. Real, 
Reaſon 


6 % 


Reaſon, amongſt N "others, is, * Mak 
is much occafioned by Trees growing too neat 
one another, as is plain from thoſe in Woods. 
Moſs may he deſtroyed two Ways; one by cut- 
ting down Part of ths Trees, and plowing up 
the Ground between thoſe left remaining: 'The 
other is by an Iron Inftrument mad a little 

hollow, the better to ſurround the Branches of 
the Tree, and ſcrapin it off, and carrying it 
from the Place: Hut if you do not cut down 
Part of the Trees, 'and ftir the Ground well, 
the rubbing off the Moſs will ſignify but little ; 
for the Cauſe not bein 58 removed, the Fee 


will not ceaſe, | 240 


: 
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bo W. Nate and Natures f the 325 : 
Southams, or Devonſhire Carr Apples. 


8 to the cy der Apples made Uſe of in 

Herefordſhire, they are a pretty many; 

but thoſe in Reputation at pteſent, are the 
_ Kentiſh: Pippin, the Fox-Whelp, and the Ru- 

by Redſtreak for making the beſt Cyder ; all theſe 

three being grinded together, and ſqueezed, agree 
for this a pare The Styre Apples are not fo 

much valued as formerly, as being now become 


extraordinary plenty. Here then I ſhall pro= 


00 to give an Rechen of the Names and Na- 
| _ tures | 


tures of the = hol | Opder arne OY 
WU et 7 «4 mem canto 


0 «In poet — of this Country t N 
10 —— to have an of i Coun they a Cyder; 
„ and indeed I have drank ſuch in theſe Parts, 

4 that I thought nothing inferior to common 

White - wine. The firſt Thing therefore that 
85 they attempt for this End, is to procure pro- 

«c per Sorts of Fruit- Trees, otherwiſe their future 

Expectation will prove unſucceſsful. And in- 
deed this particular Choice is more material 
«than moſt People imagine, as I have been 
6e ſufficiently convinced of,” and therefore ſhall 
*© be the more particular in my Account to you 
of ſeveral peculiar Sorts of Apples that are at 
this Time moſt in Reputation for producing 
the very beſt of Cyder; and for f i . $55 
1 * with _ White-ſour.” 1 


we White-ſurr Opder Pr —This Sort 6 
Apple is reckoned preferable to moſt or all Cy- 
der Apples, for the delicate Reliſh they retain, 
and yield, when they are made into Cyder. This 
Apple is of a long roundiſh Form and pale Colour, 
and, for their excellent Nature, are ſald for | 
Three-penice or 3 Groat a Buchel more than 
moſt or all other Sorts, and are a pretty ſure 
and great Bearer, | Wt, to be more particular 
in my Account of iis famous Cyder Apple: 
| This _ will make . good Cyder of i al 
ſe 1 


(8 


2 ſelf; but the Rule is, in ſome Patts ofthis 

Country, to allow) two Parts of this Apple, and 
one of the Corniſh Apple, becauſe the former 
being of a ſharp 5 Flavour, and the 
latter of a fine pleaſant Bitter, when mixed 
and made together, are. thought to make the 


beſt Cyder of any. And indeed I made ſame 


Cyder of this Sort, that exceeded all {.;over = 
a. The White-ſour: Apple is of à white 
Colour when. full ripe, of a middling Size, and 
pretty early ripe. It bears well every other 
car, and ſometimes, every Year, . It is much 
_ propagated about - Madbury in this County, its 
Original being thought to proceed from near that 
Town, and is Ty, — in Eſteem for im- 
proving old Apple- Trees, that bore little or bad 
Cyder-Fruit, by graſting, the White - ſout on 
their old or new Heads. This Sort of Apple, 
as alſo that of the nue Sort, are commonly 
ſold for Three-pence or Six pence a Bathel 
more than the common Cyder- Apples are. 
- . The Corniſh Our — Sort of Fruit 
1 little inferior in to the White · ſour 
Apple, by reaſon of the on bitteriſh Flavour it 
gives the Cyder, and therefore they are beſt 
grinded and prefled together. Its Shape: is 
roundiſh, and ſomewhat ſmaller than the White- 
four, and. partly of a ſtreaky reddiſh; Colour. 
It is a hardy Sort, a very good Bearer, and of 
a ſtronger and rougher Ngture than the White- 
ſour, therefore agrees v well with it in being 
made into Cyder; and when it is ſo, ſuch. Cy 


der 1 ſells from five to ten Shillings a 
: ; Hogſhead 


„„ ( 81 ) 
Hogſhead more than other Cyder, becauſe theſe 
two Apples agree extream well in their tipening, 
and in the delicate Taſte of their Juices —The 
true Sort of this Cyder is difficult to be had, 
Die Meget, or Medyat Cyder= Apple. —This 
Apple, though of the common Sort, I think 
little inferior to the White-ſour and Corniſh 
Apple, notwithſtanding it is - accounted the 
hardeſt and rougheſt Fruit of any, being of ſo 
harſh a Nature, as hardly eatable when full 
ripe; for which Reaſon it is the beſt Fruit of 
all others to grow near a Highway or Common, 
at a good Diſtance from a Houſe; and in this 
Manner I have ſeen whole Orchards in Devon- 
re with little other Fruit beſides Meget Apple- 
Trees. This Apple is of a longiſh Form, and 
of a yellow Colour when full ripe, which is not 
till Allhallontide. It is reckoned one of the beſt 
of Bearers, as it commonly bears well every 
Year, provided the Trees are rightly managed; 
and I have drank Cyder made of this Sort of 
Fruit alone, that was near equal to that made 
entirely from the Sweet - ſour and the Corniſb 
Apples: But to attain this Perfection by this 
Sort of Meget Apple, it requires a much longer 
Time in hoarding than milder Fruits, and more 
RNeacking to take off that ſharp, rough Taſte, 
which would otherwiſe render it very unplea- 
ſant, and even hardly drinkable. However it 
18 a very agreeable Apple; firſt, becauſe it is, as 


3 J ſaid, one of the greateſt and moſt certain 


baren, for when moſt other Apple-Trees are 
| 9 ny sn 
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| blighted, and prove almoſt unfruitful, this Sort 
anſwers Expectation; and, as I have experienced 
it, I can ſay, that this Tree is fo great and conſtant 
a Bearer, that if due Care is not employed to pro · 
vent its much bearing While young, it will be be 
crippled and ſtunted be fote they make a-con« 
ſiderable Growth; and indeed, for Want of ſuch 
good Management, many Fruit · Tres are great- 
ly damaged, ſo as never to rover itt Second- 


naging it, as 7 — any — yet is ben 
mixed with milder Sort erte l n 


its Harſhneſs. 

The — Gum Hoplec—This'is d f | 
the common Sort of Apples, but ſo very good 
in Nature, as to render it near equal with the 
beſt. It is of a large round Size; and when 
full ripe is partly of a red ſtriped Colour. It has 
a fine, ſharp, pleaſant; bitter Flavour, ſor which 
it is: much eſteemed by the Cyderiſt. It is 
quick Grower and good Bearer, affording a 

er vo" Ot of e and r is e 
| The 5 Wilding 


* and — of s aly ne Fora G. 
and much admired by Cyderiſts.; - 


The Cackagee Cyder-Apple, or kid Grah=+la 
an e Oder Apple, and now more and 
more 


. 


Time, it will wares, mate Ab 


and. yet makes a ſu 


ior. Cyder to all. others, 
is full of uice, ky oo i 


e nelle Oye: almoſt like Canary. 


The Redfreak \ Cyder-tpple This Sort is 


milder in Nature, is a great Bearer, and there 
_ are two or more Sorts of Redſtreaks, and are 
uſed with other Fruits in making Cyder.. 


De Bitter-fweet Cyder- Appl. There are ee 
veral | Sorts, of bitter-ſweet Apples, ſome being 


much bitterer than others. F e ee 


tion that which is moſt in Eſteem here, as 1 
have experienced. It is of a round Form, and 
£ n gh, 

bitter Taſte, which renders it 
when in Perfection of 


It is not right 


I well ſor it not only gives the Cyder a mel- 
* — but alſo adds a fine, pleaſant, 


by which, in 
| hope, 
as it is in Treland. A Perſon will not eat them, | 


yellowiſh. Colour when 
mellow. call it 5 Lord Cork's Crab, | 


rly termed ſo, as its Colour is; its Form 
of the Wilding Sort, but rather 


w. wake, Cyder of -this Apple alone; but in 
it-with ſharpApples it anſwers extream- 


r that makes it in great | 
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and Miſchiefs, attending. the W 
| Cyder, and cuber eelicate Lasur s 
un good | er bad Casks. WO wn 


7 IVDER is above. by 3 moſt's 
4 enced Cyderiſts, to be the niceſt of all | 
vinous Liquors whatſoever for 
in Caſks clear of all Taint ; therefore, if à Veſ. 
ſel is not entirely clean, ſweet, and free from 
all manner of Impurity, the Cyder will affured= 
ly receive Damage in a leſſer or greater Degre 
This being a ICC Article, I have 
thought it neceſſary to explain it in the moſt 
articular Manner I am capable of. Aecord. 
1 ngly 1 ſhall give my Reader its Account in 4 
more extenſive, and I hope, in a more ſatisfa 
Manner, than any Author has hitherto done. 
And, for this Purpoſe, I ſhall begin with inſert- 
ing a Copy of what my Devonſhire [210 tat 
dent has wrote me, as follows, viz. 
' The Southams' excellent Mathid of preperi 
their Cycer-Caffes, different from all Ways a+ 1 
to publiſhed. —On this (ſays my Devonſhire Cr 
reſpondent) depends very wk the Preſerva. 
tion of their Poder the longeft Time; for if 
you put this Liquor into an improper Cafk, 
— ul not expect to enjoy it in a 
| ever 


—— 
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Never ae put Cyder into a Malt Liquor 
Caſk,” If you do, it will certainly give it a diſ- 
agreeable Taſte, and cauſe it to turn eager be- 
times, becauſe Malt Liquor is directly contrary 
in its Nature to Cyder ; notwithſtanding all the 
Care that taken in order to prepare ſuch a 
Caſk for | its Reception; for all Malt Liquor, 
eſpecially ſtrong” Beer or Ale, leaves ſuch an Ef- 
fect of its Quality in the Wood as is hardly to 
be got out by gon Means; therefore take Care 
ovide a good White-wine, or Red- wine 
Calle, if you * not the true Cyder Sort: 
Or, in caſe theſe cannot be got, procure a good 
new Caſk well ſeaſoned, which, if rightly ma- 
naged, will hardly affect the Cy der the firſt. 
Tear at all. Cyder 3 is ſo tender add pure a Li- 
quor, that even a Wine Caſk, that is reckoned 
the beſt of any Caſk that had Liquor in it be- 
33 Lale the \Cyder in à ſmall Degree the 
ert Year, tho it be ſo. little as not to damage 
it. A White- wine Caſk'is better than a Red- 
wine Caſk. Always obſerve, that as ſoon as 
the Cyder is drawn off, to waſh the Caſk very 
well with cold Water, and then well dry it, 
and keep it ſo that it mould not; for a mouldy 
Caſk, if not well cured, will damage the Cy- 
der. To prevent which, our Southams Cy- 
deriſts make it their common Practice to take 
the Head out of any Caſk when we have any 
Suſpicion of its Foulneſs and waſh. its Inſide 
very clean, not letting any Part of it eſcape. 
This done, we take a little Straw, ſet it on 
n G3 Fire, 
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fire; a put it into the Calk, Aae iel 
the Caſk is near de. Then, when the aſt 
Qgantity is ſet on fire we put the lenſe Head. 
over the Caſk, Which will — 
how and cauſe the Head to be <qually dryed, 
and purified with the other Inſide Part of the 
1 ca — — in this Fire- 
Management, that one Part be not heated or 
burnei more than another, for the Bottom Part 
eſpecially is very apt to crack and burn before 
the reſt, as the greateſt Heat lies there; for no 
Part of the Inside ſhould be ſo burnt as to in- 
jure the Wood; and indeed, where the Wood: 
is not much infolied with a Taint, a Trifle of 
burning will ſuffice. But where a Caſk is 
much tainted, and a ſour, ſlimy Quality has 
Lewes the Wood, a Cooper muſt be im- 
yed to ſhave out very thinly all the Inſide o 
| a Caſk, as deep as ha Taint has got into: it, 
= burn it as aforeſaid. Thus Icured:a Cafe 
that almoſt prick d the Cyder ;;after which I 
returned the Cyder into it, and recovered it to 
a perfect Goodneſs. The Miſtake | 
my truſting to a Perſon. who did mot clean 
the Cafk to the Putpoſe; and had I not taken 
it in Time, the whole Hogſhead of Cydler 


would have been utterly ſpoiled. Here I cant 
not but admire at the Simplicity of many, who 
imagine, that ſcalding . Caſk. will 26. 
Eover it: But this is an entire wrong Notion; 
for inflead of ſcalding Watet taking out and 
overcoming the . it will drive it further 
: into 


int moſt of the: 


Ik: che Wood. W. by a Caſk, though 
ſiveet, is ſer by after it is waſhed out with ſcald- 
ing Water only, it will ſoon grow mouldy; 
therefore, to keep Cyder Caſks ſweet, always 
 obſerye to waſh them out only with cold Water 

clean as ſoon as the Cyder is drawn out, 


and then dry them very well before they are ſet 


by. But, notwithſtanding what I have thus 
wrote of preſerving Caſks ſweet by waſhing, it 
is a common Practice with our beſt Southams 
Cyderifts, 'to take out the Heads of all our 


 Cafks that has had Cyder i in them before about 


Migfummer, and clean them as before men- 
tioned, leſt their Inſide be any ways tainted. 

To ſeent a Caſe for the better fibeetning it, 
8 for preſerving the Cyder ſound, and N 
4. — There are ſeveral Ways of doing this 
ſhall mention ſome of them. If a Butt or Pipe, 
take four Ounces of Roll- Brimſtone, one Ounce 
of burnt Allum, two Ounces of clean Brandy, 


melt all together i in an earthen Pipkin over 4 
Chafting-dith of Coals, dip a long Piece of 
Canvas in it, and immediately ſprinkle on the 


ſame Powder of Nutmeg, Coriander, Anni- 
ſeeds and Cloves; light the End of the Rag, 
and let it burn in the Caſk, by hanging it ona 
Piece of Wire; and, by preſſing the wooden 
Bung on it lightly, it will by Degrees extinguiſh 
the Flame. But obſerve, that unleſs the Calle 
is dry, the Rag will not burn. Next, obſerve 
alſo to pour in your Cyder or Wine while the 


Smoak is in the Caſk ; and, * thus doing, it 


G4 - 


vill check the Fretting, fine it, and preſerve it 
in a ſound Condition. By this Preparation of 
Ingredients, you may thus ſcent a ſmaller Caſk, 
Or take Brimſtone, Arras Roots and Maſtick, 
each a like Quantity, melt them together, and 
draw long, narrow Pieces of Canvas through it; 
and, being lighted, put it into the Bung- hole. 
This will keep Cyder long, clear and good, and 
of a pleaſant Taſte; but better, if powder'd Cloves, 
or Nutmegs, or Ginger, or Cinnamon is added 
to them. But an eaſier and cheaper Way is, to 
melt a Pennyworth of Brimſtone, and dip a. 
large Piece of Canvas in it, till the Brimſtone 
is all lodged in the Rag, then tie the End of it 
to a Wire, and by it ſuſpend the Rag three 
Parts in four in the Veſſel, light it, and let it 
burn till it is ready to fall into the Caſk, then 
remove it, and tun the Liquor immediately on 
the Smoak. But where the Caſk and Liquor 
is in right Order, I think there is not much 
Occaſion for this. OOO RT Fig. TH. 


| The Gathering and Hoarding of App tis E | 


The Southams Method of gathering Cyder- 
Apples. — This, my Correſpondent writes me, 
ſhould not be done till the Apples are full ripe, 
Which is known by their falling apace, and ge- 
nerally are of a yellowiſh Colour, or when the 
Kernels turn black, which is commonly about 
Michaeimas, though ſome require to hang till 
Allhallontiae ; ſuch as Megets, e, 

i 8 ome 


mg - A > the: like. Natures. Heres m 
thiok,/that / gathering Apples off the Tree by 
he Hand is too tedious for Cyder- Fruit, eſpe- 
cially where there are great Quantities to be ga- 
thered; therefore we prefer the poking them 
down with a Stick or Pole, or them 
down, provided · the Apples are full ripe, and 
done by a careful Hand. If fo, it will be as 
little injurious to the Tree, if not les, than that 
of gathering them by the Hand with a Ladder, 
becauſe the Ladder by its Weight, and that of 
the Perſon on it, breaks and bauies many of 
the tender Shoots and Boughs ; for Fruit, when 
it is arrived. to its full Maturi 1 5 of Ripeneſo, 
may be ruſſled off, or ſhaken off, without uſing 
any great Force or Violence, ſo as to injure. the 
Ties, 
N. B. But my Correſpondent. might have 
taken Notice, that although their Apple- Trees 
in the Southams are of the loweſt ſpreading 
Sort, and that therefore, as the Apples ve not 
far to fall, yet their Fall may be made the 
more ſecure hann Bruiſes, if a Platform of Straw 
is laid under each Tree, and a Blanket over the 
Sn and better {til}, if at every ee the 
Apples already fallen be removed, _ 


Ne Southams Nelles of bearding our Aru, 


Their Method of karg Apples i. in the open . 
Air. —As ſoon as the Apples ate clear off the 
| Tree, let them be pick'd up "ey clean, 7 | 
laid 


Thus they ſhould lie a Month or five Week: 
worte or leſs, according to the Nature of the 
Fruit. In that Time they Il be fit for the Mill, 
puteſsthey are very rough, hard Fruit indeed. 
If chey ale, they. may require tight or ten 
Weeks. As this n the common Method made 
uſe of in the Sourhams, 1 thought it proper to 
= . mention it fiſt, although I account it the vety 
= worſt Way, becauſe the Fruit lying all "this 
While expoſed to the Air, Rain and Ffoſt, they 
are apt two penetrate into the Apples, and weaken 
their Cytler. Their Reaſon for doing this is, 
that ſuch Apples, ſo expoſed, afford a larger 
Quantity of Liquor than 'thoſe hoarded unde! 
| Covwer:, And this they muſt certainly do; but 
as it is for their Family Uſe, they matter not 
= its Weakneſs, ſo they have the larger Quanti- 
ty; for this is that which gives them the moſt = 
„ x TH TH OT 20 
De Southams Method of hoarding Windfall . 
 Cyader- Apples, called there Graſs- Fruit. In 
theſe Parts, ſays my Devonſhire Correſpondent, 
they feed their Orchards very bare till about 
Midſummer ; after which Time no large Cattle 
is admitted into them, becauſe.the Apple-Trees 
in general being very low in their Heads, and 
the Apples then of a good Size, many would be 
loft by them; therefore only Sheep are admit- 
ted after that Time, and they only till Lan- 
maß. But if Fruit comes on 9 
. will 


. « * 
will nat ſuffer Sheep: to graze in their Dabu 
much after the Middle of uh. At Lamm 
ther eto cut up all the Graſs and Weeds 
they can, and lay it round: the Roots: of the 
Trees. Then they put in their Hags to cat up 
all their blaſted Fruit that lies: on the Surface 
Earth, which they will ſoon do; after thie tha 
Orchard is well ſecured from any Thing that 
may injure it. And when they find a gond 
Quaniiy 'of Apple blown down, they ſot 
People to pick them into large Heaps, and con- 
unde o deing, till the Apples on the Trees ads 
very near ripe. New this Fruit, being uoripe, 
they call it Graſs- Fruit, which, as — as well 
| Gweated in a Heap, they grind and make a Fa- 

mily Drink of, for ſuſtaining them with a plea - 
fot: Tipple, till better can be got; though 1 
3 made conſiderable Quantities of this Sort, 
little inferior to the ripeſt Cyder· Fruit: But 
chen the Nele reat Care 
for at beſt this Windfall Cyder will e 
good much longer than three Months. 
de Southams | Method of boarding ue 
under an open Cover. — This Method-ia 
practiſed by one uf our moſt famous Cyderiſts 
and: reckoned to exceed all other Ways, becauſe 
by this the full Virtue of the Apple is preſerved, 
without receiving any ill Quality frem the Mir, 
ſrom the Earth, nor from any other Incident; an 


is performed by keeping them on e ar 


Brick, or carthen Floor, under a Cet, that ſhould 
be lo contrived, that the Apples may have the 
Benefit 


ter lying 


( 92 ) 3 
Benefit of much Air, in order to keep the 
fweet;« for, for Want of thie, they Would be 
very apt to become mouldy, ys FN damage 
the Oyder, And although; for Want of ſuch 
Air, you ſhould — often 1 
yet this would not do near fo woll, 
wy Fe ere 0 cloſe Place, 
Weil 1 in a lar nti- 
5 they would 8 and 
this, peckagy in leſs than half the Time 


tcaquite to lie. Therefore, to avoid any fuch il 
Conſequence; as] ſaid before ,give, pK as much 


Air as poſſible, ſo that the Rain is kept off over 
them; for it matters not if ſome little Rain 


blows Tas; $i n them, Thus a large Quantity 
of Apples, hoarded in this Manner, require no 
turning, which faves a great deal of Trouble; 
and, to do this in the greater Perfection, out 
famous Cyderiſt, as ſoon as he can, has the 
beaten or ſhaked off Apples hoarded, to pre- 
vent any ill Quality they may receive from Rain 
by lying abroad. Let the Fruit be. thorough + 
dry when thus hoarded, fot. then they'll be the 
longer before they ferment, and be lef ſubject 
to mould or rot. By this Method, Apples may; 
be kept a Month, or ſix or eight Weeks in a 
boarded Heap, though ſome: will ſweat, and 
be fit for grinding, at. a Fortnight or three 
Weeks End: But this according to the Nature 
The harder Wurf r the 
r they ſhould be kept in * 


» 
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Cn  — 
Ne Sete Method © of hoarding 
- Apples in «Sheds, erefted in Orchards 405 
# In ſome Parts of the Southams of Des 
vonſbire, they hoard their beſt Cyder-Apples in 
their Orchards under dhe Cover of Shoe that 
ate erected directly for this very Purpoſe, une of 
which will contain a large Quantity of Apples; 
and for making ſuch a Shed anſwer in the greateſt 


Perfection, it is made partly open all round, by 
which the Fruit is kept from the Froſt and 
Rains, and yet expoſed to the ſweet Air, On 


ſome Accounts this Way is better than the two 


former ones; for the Apples here require not a 
Carriage to the Houſes ; nor is there ſeldom 
that Room in a Houſe as may be made in ſuch 
an Orchard Shed for hoarding great Quantities 
of Ap pples. ' Again, ſuch a Conveniency is of 
the greater Value, where an Orchard is ſituated 
at a conſiderable Diftance from à Dwelling- 
Houſe, as mauy are; here they hoard their 
Fruit, and let it lie as long as it will keep 
ſound, and mind it not if a few Apples are 4 
little Totted, becauſe, they fay, it makes the 
Co der mellower. And indeed, I have ſeen ſome 
of their Cyder-Apples that have been near half 
rotted, and yet made good Cyder for common 
Drinking. But I don't commend them for ſo 
doing; for I aſſure you this is not practiſed by 
curious Cyderiſts, for theſe do all they can to 
have all their Apples in the higheſt Degree of Pers 
fection of Soundneſs,” therefore are ſo careſul in 
, them off the Ground, that they will 
a 2 hardly 


(94). 
hardly ſuffen any unri — 8 
de mixed with —— Sort. 2 
z chat the niceſt Cyderiſts frequentlyi males two 
Sorts of Cyder, the one fine, the other ſupar- 
fine. The latter is ſold ſot a Cn 
more in 2 — 2 — ee 
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1 2 Cuar. VIII. Ana 
| o Gyder-Troughs, and Gebe. 


"HE. Want of a convenient wan ol grind- 
ing Apples, or a Knowledge of the ſame, 
bvb one chief Reaſon r 
more plentiful Manner than ĩt is; for, for Want of 
this, it is common even for thoſe who; can afford 
to have a wooden portable grinding Cyder- Mill 
made, to make uſe of a wooden or Stone Trough. 
If a wooden one, it is generally made by cutting 
2 Tree into the bollow Sh. Shape of a Trough with 
2 Carpenter's long-bandle Cutting- ax; and then 
in ſuch a Trough they can — above 
- half a Buſhel of Apples at a Time, nor thus 
beat above twenty or thirty-Buſhels in one Nay; 
though two Men: work hard at it with their 
long-handle wooden Beaters, Peſtle· like; nor 
ean they well beat the Apples in 1 
an equal Maſh, for ſome will remain in Bits, 
while others are beat to a Math : e 


=. 


5 — ure 


Trangh nor Mill, make uſe of a Rolling-pin, as 


, 3 3 ho 
— — ane 
People: of all, who cannot afford to huy heiclier 


à Peſtle, to beat their A in bs 2% U % , ST 
_ - The "wooden Cyas, > 


fanewbetof your a (iy ade try that is 


ſo much in Uſe in your Part of Hertfordſhire for 


Rollers that run near to each other, with a Row 


flatting Straw-Plats, with which they make 
Straw-Hats; for, like that; it has two. wooden 


of kon Cops or Teeth in each Roller. One turns 
the other. There are rious Sizes of this Sort, 


_ as of the Stone-M | ThelargcftYoodent 


Cyder-Mill will break four or ſix H Sin 


2 Day by a Horſe; the ſmalleſt two Hogſheads 


Day by ond Man's turning it, and another 
feeding it with Apples. Another deſcribes the 
wooden Cyder-Milt to be made, with its two 


Rollers; about eight or ten Inches Diameter, and 
about ten Inches in Length. The Teeth about 


mo locker; or ted and a half Diſtance, ſb that 


may 


readily receive an Apple of a common 


Size. The Rolls to be ſo near of a Siae, or 
tatker the Handle - Roll the bigger; that 'the . 
Number of Teeth, being 
fere the one with the other: II The Teeth to be cut 
dellying or rounding, ſo that in the turning the 


equal; may not inter- | 


Rolls, they may ſhut even in 


every Place alike. 


| Byiithis, 4e he, the Teck will eweir bs 


Apples, and grind them to a Pulp, provided yon 
fet:the Rollers near enough; for the nearer they 


2 are 


5 
A, 


apa 
_ quicker Diſpatch; but for mellow Fruit it is 


much Cyder is to be made. Some Pecſons 


muſt be a Judge of it; therefore I de verlly be- 


rt the — — Gerl — 


not material that they are ſinely ground. Tou 
muſt, dak, be ae ee keep the Mill . 


it choalk, and quickly dre the Grind But 


where a wooden Mill is intended for 


keen kl. 


tities of Cyder, it may be made wit 
and double Rolls, and with two 
Handles, for n to turn it at 


Dane... 15: 1 21911041 
Of the Stone Gyder-Mill; by my Devonſhire | 
Correſpondent. —This Stone-Mull (ſays he) is 


made very near in the ſame Manner as | thoſe: 


the Tanners uſe for grinding their Bark, and 
about the ſame; Size, by which a Pony Horſe 
will eaſily grind fix or two Tun in 
a Day, and is a very good Sort of Mill where 


(ſays he) for Want of; Experience and Judg« 


Nori reckon, that as the Stone-Mill breaks the 


7 ork 


ins and Stones of the Apples, it gives the 
an ill Taſte; We proved it to the 

trary, that it no ways injures the Cyderg 
— neil always uſed the large Stone- Mill, 1 


lieve it rather gives the Cyder a wholeſome; plea- 
fant, little bifteriſh Taſte ; however, as I am 


acquainted with both Sorts of Mills, I muſt ſay, 
Apples Ma: fine, that: cue 


THOR. » 28 


"The Role "_ that When they run findet 
h the Fingers they ate broke enough; 
" add}! when thus broke, they that are moſt 4 
rious will keep them in Tubs about four and 
twenty or fix and thirty Hours; but if they 
lie much longer it will damage the Cyder. At 
beſt, this Method is only to give the 5 2 
high Colour; for in making common 

People ſeldom pay any Regard to chis, as it is'# 
tedious, troubleſome Way therefore our gene. 
ral Method is to preis the grinded Apples as er 


as they are deve, or e . * 
9 + 1 : 7) X 1 

" * 1 * *. , 7% 

ys ere, 
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Cas A by — Devonſhirs 
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PRI. 7 ien, OT "m_ 
of the few w 957 of ters W in ; De: 
vonſhire are called und; by my Deyon- 
"ſhire : Correſpondent. 


N. this Country (ſays be) Ae tet 
Sorte of — Proe I ſhall mention 
three, which ate theſe; the Screw; the Pietg 
and che Pulley-Prefs. Pirſt, of the Screws 
Prefs, This Sort is reckoned the beſt df any aur. 
where there is a very large Quantity of Qydet 
to make, becauſe it is more ſafe and en 
nm —— are made wich” CET 


or three Tuns a-Day, the ſmaller two or three 
Hogſheads in a Day. The ſecond Sort of Prefs: 
d the Piece-Preſs. This Sort is of an old Fa- 
ion, and as the Screw Sort is much better, 
it is not much in Uk, tho in a great meaſure 
it anſwers the End of a Screw- Preſs; only, in- 
ſtead of the Screw, a large Stone is made Uſe 
of, which contains about a Tun Weight, and 
by ſuch its great Weight the Cyder is preſſed 
out with much Trouble and Danger; there« 
fore, though a Tun of Cyder may be made by 
the Preſſure of this Stone in one Day, it is re- 
jected by moſt Perſons. The third is the Ful- 


ley-Preſs, and is a very good one; for, inſtead , 


of preſſing out the Cyder by- the Weight of a 
Stone, the Pumice is bound down and preſſed 
by Pullies, two of which bind it down, aud 
two take it up. This Preſs is made with a 
little Expence, and will make much Cyder in 
a Day; therefore I think it a ſerviceable Preſs, 
eſpecially for thoſe who make ſmall Quantities 
of Cyder becauſe one Man can work this Preſs, 
when other, Sorts require two or three, There 
z indeed another Sort of : Pref” mentioned by 
Morlige, called a Flail-Preſs,) with heavy 
Weights at the End of the Flails. As the Pulp 
yieldeth its Juice, ſo theſe Weights follow it, 
until it be preſſed as well as by this Means it 
an be done, and that without a cornftant At- 
tendance, which is required in the Screw. Preſa 
And the Liquor, as he ſays, thus gradually en- 
» | 1 E&OE; preſſed, 


1 


5 deſcends more clear than that which is 
more violently forced out ſuddenly by the Screw. 
But this Way is not for Expedition, nor n 

N mae it ſtand long. 8 
be Devonſhire Praclice in e the 
Gde. Prefs with Murc or Pumice. The com- 
mon Way (ſays my Correſpondent} here is, to 
lay up the Pumice ot Murc ſoon after the Apples 
are broke. This is performed, by firſt. lay- 
ing a Layer of Straw Reed, which is only the 
ſtrongeſt of the Wheat Straw, about half broke, 
and made very even. This is laid in two 
Lengths both Ways, ſo wide on the Vat as the 
Quantity of Pumice requires the Reed ſhauld 
be laid, and ſo chin as only to cover the Vat, 
and three Inches wider than you intend the Pu- 
mice ſhould lie, yet not ſo wide as to cauſe 
the Liquor to run over the Channel. Then 
begin to lay the Murc in Layings about three 
Inches thick, allowing a thin Laying of Reed 
between every Laying of Pumice; and thus 
proceed in a regular Manner, laying the whole 
Heap in as even a Poſture as may be, in or- 
der to make it lie the firmer under the Preſs 
ſure, - Then, as ſoon as the Liquor-is well drains 
ed, unlooſe the Preſs; and cut the Pumice all 
round three or four Inches in Depth, with a 
proper Knife that for this Purpoſe is made, with 
a pars! Handle, like that the Thatcher vfcs for 
his Eve-Straw even, which it will; af 
„and turned a little back at the Point, do 
very well: As ſoon as the Pumice is thus neatly 


an round, lay up the Cuttings with no more 
H 2 Stra, 


„ By 
Straw or Reed than is cut off with them, and: 
let the Preſs down upon them. 3 This Sort of 
Cutting and Preſſing ſhould be repeated three or 
four Times, according to the Quantity of Cyder 
to be made. In the next Place, it is what is 
practiſed by ſome, and this uſually too, juſt be- 
fore the laſt Cutting, when very little Cyder re- 
mains in the Murc, to make a goed many 
Holes with an Iron Crow, and into them they 
pour two, three or more Pails of Water, which 
runs into the Holes, and diſperſes itſelf into the 
whole. Body of the Murc. This done, they 
make the laſt Cutting, and lay it up, and preſs 
it down as aforeſaid; and the Liquor that is 
| preſſed out at this laſt Preſſing is What we call | 
Beveridge, which ſerves very well for - preſent 
drinking in the Family, and is a good pleaſant 
Liquor if not made too weak, and will keep 
well to the laſt, without any Racking... 
Me Way of furniſhing the Cyder-Preſi with 
Pumice; by another Hand. Who ſays, that no 
Preſs exceeds the Screw-Preſs. .. On-the Bottom 
of a large Screw Cydet-Preſs lay clean Wheat- 
Straw, and on that a Heap of grinded Apples, 
and ſo with Wiſps of Straw, by twiſting it, and 
taking the Ends of the Bed of Straw; you gowith 
it round the Heap of the bruiſed Apples, which 
in this Manner is to be increaſed, until, by wind- 
wg round the Straw, and Addition of Apples, 
you have raiſed it two Foot high, more or leſs, 
as your Preſs. will allow. Then with your 
Board, and Screw over it, you may ſcrew and 


* 5 


. 
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ger ; che Apts dry into the Form of a Cheeſe, 
inſtead of * Straw, you may have a Baſket 


or Ctib well made, aud put Straw round it in : 
the Inſide to py reſerve the Pulp, which other- 
er run through, in caſe the Wic- 


wiſe would eit 
Ker Paſſages be wide, or choak them, in caſe 
they be too narrow. Or a Hair Bag may be 
placed, furniſhed with Pumice in the Frame or 
_ Crib of a Screw Cyder- Preſs, for being ſcrewed 
down and their Juice forced well out, by which 


| Confinement the Hair Bag is preſervel from 


tearing or burſting ; and it I according to this 
Method that moſt private Families in particular 
who make Cyder Gow, which Screw is turned 
round by the Tron Crow. Now here is a neceſ- 


fary Caution to be obſerved. Don't grind your 


Apples too ſmall, leſt too much of their Pulp 
paſs away with the Cyder in preſſiog, a Fault 
that ſome Apples are more ſubject to than others, 
_ eſpecially the e EDE which, in this Con- 


dition, are of the Syrupy Kind, and which, 
being mixed with the iquor, becomes a flying 


— and makes it the more liable to becom 
and ſour, unleſs timely prevented. For 


Hl he Reaſon forms make Uſe of a Hair Sieve, 


and ſtrain the Cyder through fi it, juſt as the Pulp 


comes from the Preſs, for keeping back any 
ſuch grofs Pulp; and, being thus ſtrained, the 


Cyder is put into the Caſk, but nor filled, and 


leaving the ö open, for 1 its being enen | 


bond Wer PIO, | 


r 8 - 


wooden Cyder-Mill, and preſſes them twice ii 
his Screw-Preſs. - When he bas grinded his 
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22 e Saleſman grinds bis 


Apples twice, fur making the 1e Gd of thems 
his Man COTE Apples twice in hi 


ples. twice in his 


them twice in 


Apples the firſt Time, he preſſes: the Pulp in 
Canvas, ſtraining: Cloths, and not in à Hair 
Bag. This done, he takes out the Pulp or Pu- 
mice, and breaks it ſmall, and puts it again in- 
to the Canvas Cloth, or a Hair Bag, and preſ- 

ſes it as before. Others make Uſe, of Hair 
Cloths folded about in a roundiſh Manner, one 
upon another, with a thick Piece of Board be- 
tween each, and ſo are preſſed twice as aforeſaid. 
And if it is done a third Time, it may per- 
haps be no loſt Labour; for thus thirteen, or 
fourteen Buſhels of Apples (if they are of the 
juicy. Sort) will yield as much Cyder as will fill 


a Hogſhead of ſixty · three Gallons, when twen: 
ty or more Buſhels' ate required to do it, if 


e oh areal 
Another Country Cyger Saleſman's Way to in- 


Teeaſe his Quantity of Cyder.—This Man, at a 
certain Town in Hertfordſhire, is called a great 
Cyder Man, becauſe he ſells much Cyder, and 


who has been obſerved by a near Neighbour of 
his, who informed me of it, that he has always 
Water by bim to put into every Hair Bag f 
grinded Apples that he preſſes, by which he gets 
the rnaore Juice out of the Apples, and which 
with the Water encreaſes the Quantity that he 
ſells to his Cuſtomers for all neat Cyder. * 

| | 555 


| pratiſed by ſome Cyder Saleſmen. Narr 
car, howo made by @ poor Qyder Saleſman, — 


This Man is a Publican, and makes Cyder for. 


his own ſelling by Retail; but, being low in Poe- 


ket, was diſcouraged from bu ying a wooden 


Cyder-Mill, therefore beat and nt his Apples 


in a Trough, and when beat ſmall, he oe = 
Piece of Canvas at the Bottom of his Screw. 


Preſs or ſquare, Frame, and his ſtamped Apples 


he ſpreads thinly over it; then Straw on them of 


and mote Apples on that. Thus he proceed 

tin he had his Quantity of Apples wt av his 
Screw, and in this Manner went on making his 
| Cyder after a ſerviceable good Method but did. 


not make any Cyderkin, or what we in Hart. 
fordſbire call Pomepirk, but gave all the Pumice 


away to his Neighbours, becauſe he would not. 

y Exciſe for it, which he muſt have done, 
| pay he made and uſed the Fomepirk bimſelf, or 
foldi it. to others. 
How three Sorts of . 8 are ee from the 
ſame grinded I: firſt Sort is made 
without Preflure of the Pulp, as aforeſaid. "The. 
ſecond by a moderate Preſley re of the ſame Pulp. | 
The third, from, the ſtrongeſt Preſſure of it. 


Thus it is good Husbandry for a Family to : 


have theſe three Sorts of Cyder made, becauſe. 
they may be put to the Uſe of ſuch Drinkers as 
the Maſter or Miſtreſs ſees fitteſt. : 

How Mr. Trigg, a Nobleman's Kieker, — 


- 2 « Hog brad of Crab-Yuice' god Obe 
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good Cyder. 


n 

This was done near Gadae/den, thus: As ſoom 
as the Crab- Juice had done fermenting, he got 
ready three feveral Bags made like Pudding- 
Bags, to draw up like a Purſe. In one of theſe 
he put Wheat, in another he put twelve Pounds 
of Raiſins and the third be filled with Egg-. - 


Shells, leaving the Strings of each Bag out at 


the Bung-Hole; then he put in half a Sugar- 
Loaf looſe, and bung'd up, leaving only a Peg- 
Hole open for giving the Cyder Vent. But ob- 
ſerve, that all theſe were not put into the half 
Hogſhead of Crab- Juice till it was fermented 
and racked off; and then all was let to reſt 
quiet a whole Year before it was tapped and 
bottled off, and then allowed to be excellent 


aer made by a Buckinghamſhire Thatcher, 
—He beats his Apples in a wooden Trough, + 
with wooden upright Beaters, then puts his 

beaten Apples in an open Tub, and fills it full 
with them, then he puts as much Water over 
the Apples as the Tub will contain, and lets it 
ſtand three Days undiſturbed. At the End of 


which he draws all the Liquor out of the Tub, 
and puts it into a Caſk ; then he pteſſes the Pu- 
mice, and puts all their Juice into the ſame 
Caſk, with Ginger and grated:Nutmegs; and, 


as he ſays, it proved as good Cyder as he deſired 
to drink, After the Apples had been thus 
ſoaked and pteſſed, he put them up into a Tub 


with Water, where they ſtood ſome Days, till 
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he drew off a Cyderkin, or Pickin, FOO ſerved 
for a preſent ſmall Drink. 
Sar made bya Hertfordſhire Vomen b 
| Yeoman's own Farm, which he occupied, was 
worth about ſixty Pounds a Year ; and as he 
| had a large Orchard, he made Cyder every 
Year, but ſeldom began making it till he had, 
done ſowing his Wheat, which was about A. 
ballontide, when his Apples had paſſed through 
a regular Sweating, When he had ftamp'd = 
preſſed his Apples by a Pulley-Preſs, he let their 
Juice remain in an open Tub working and fer- 
menting ſome Time; at laſt he ſkimmed off 
the Top, drawed it off as fine as he could, and 
barrelled it up, and in the Barrel he put a Bag 
of Wheat, and a Parcel of fliced Pippins, for | 
the Cyder. to feed on, and did not tap it till it 
was a Year old. And 1. have been told, that it 


proved ſo ſtrong as to heat the Stomach, ſparkle | : 


in a Glaſs, drink fine to the laſt, and thoughe 
to be excellent Cyder. 5 | 
A Farmer's wrong Way of making ider. 

This Farmer lived within four Miles of Tring, 
in Hertfordſhire, and, perverſe to all other Ways 
of making Cyder, be followed his own Way, 


which was, by putting up his new Cyder ditect- 


ly from the Prefs into the Caſk, and after it bad 
05 fretting or fermenting, he bung d it up. 
This Cyder he made from his gathered Apples, 
and his windfall Apples all together, and paid 
dear for his obſtinate Ignorance ; for the Cyder, 


; for Want of due l expended its wild 5 | | 


Spitit 


{ 168 * 
Spitit 40% Unt 2 s to become: Init 


weak; fo that, in December, his Hogſhead of 


Cyder, thus wrong made and minas ged, became 


O ſharp, that he gave it amongſt 15 Servants, 
as being not fit for his own drinking. gh 8 


S. ** 


"A Nebleman in Buckinghamſhire, bow he Bad 


4 Hog ſhead of Cyder made from bis choice Table- 
Fruit, but ſpoiled for. Want of kntwing how to 
| manage it—This Nobleman and his Lag were 


great Admirers of this excellent Li iquor der; 
and having the beſt of Table- A 172 5 e | 


them to be made into Cyder, I think it was in 


the Year 1742, and kept it till it was thought 
roper to tap it; when, inſtead of enjoyin 

akin nt Cyder, it proved 4 n a 6 
Apple-Liquor ; even ſo tart, that he refuſed to 
drink it, and gave it amongſt his Seryants.— 

The ſame” Nobleman'had allo a Trial made to 
make a Caſk of White- Wine with his Grapes, 
dut to little Purpoſe; for this, like the Cy der, 


turned caßer, for Want of knowing how to 


Fenn . SOLE 

How another Noblertan enjoys the very Arongeſt 
of Cyder in London, 48 if is ſent him out of De- 
vonlhire,—This Nobleman, mote judicious than 
many others, acts very much his own Friend, 
in making Uſe of the beſt of Cyder; and that! is 
a- Cyder made from tight Sort of Apples, in 


| the following Manner, vis. It is certain that 


the firſt Expteſſion of any Liquor is the ſtrongeſt | 


and beſt taſted, particularly this of Cyder, which 


by this Means has the leaſt Tincture of the 
| _ earthy 


Equals or Riy 
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7 4107) 
earthy Part of. the Fruit; conſequently is the 
maoſt wholeſome and beſt flavour d which Con- 
fideration induced ,a Nobleman to have the 
richeſt, of Cyder made for him that can be made; 
and this he had done, by grinding the Apples 
very ſmall, and laying their Pulp on Sieves, 
nh which there — as much Juice 
| as..can be got from the Fools: WO 
enten Tale. 9 11 2 AR . 
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T Hs is one of the chiefeſt he 
1 At of. Cyder- making, for it is he Want 
ot. "lx Knowledge that many, who. have at- 
_ tempted to wu Oder, haye. been ſo diſcou- 
taged as not to do it a ſecond. Time. It is 
nk in this, and in ſome other Secrets: that | 
75 great. Sale Cyderiſts hug themſelves, in 

oughts of the little Danger they are in, from 
Perſons leſſenin their Profits in becoming their 
* in this their myſterious Art. 

The like we ſay in the Country of new Begin- 
ners to keep tame Rabbits, for then the old ex- 
pexienced Rabbit-Keeper ſneeringly fays, Hell 
— give over. Meaning, that although they 
ve a good Conveniency, of doing it, yet it 
* underſtand it. not, their true Management, 
their 
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it appears how neceſſary it is to publiſii e: i. 
— 47 Rules, and ſhew Ay 1 1 be | 


Warmth ; therefore ſome heat a little 
and put it to the reſt; and, covering the Cyder 
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their” -Exponce, Labour and Care, "wit FO 
them under a Loſs rather than a Profit. Hence 


Ways of making Cyder to the Ar. Ns vane * 
tage. It is one principal Help towards ferment- 
ing Cyder, if it requires it, to affift it with 


from the Prefs in a Tub or Vat, it wr cauſed a 


Fermentation of it, and thereby a Separation of 


its groſs Lee, making it much fitter for Preſer- 
vation; for Cold retards it, and for this Reaſon 
it is chat cool Cellars hinder much the Fining 
of Cyders, when à Place more expoſed to the 
Sun, or other Warmth, has much ſooner fer- 
mented it, and made it become fine. Again, 
ſome adviſe to let the grinded Apples lie four 
and twenty Hours before they are preſſed, for 
ng the Cyder a more amber bright Colour, 
and 2 leſſening its Fermentation afterwards. 
80, if Apples are over-ripe and mellow, they 
adviſe to add to each twenty Buſnels of their 
Stampings and Gtindings, fix Gallons of pure 


Water poured on them as ſoon as braten or | 
ground ; and altho* the Cyder be the weaker for 


it, it will prove the pleaſanter; for over-tipe_ 
mellow Fruit part with ſo much of their looſe 
Subſtance in the Diſcharge of their ice, that 


it Will be difficult to ſeparate the Liquor from 


its Lee; and the more Lee the ne Cyder or 
ute © has in it, "the more furious will be the Fer- 
mentation; 


| mentation; which, if 1 not 2 and artfully | 
check'd by Racking, the briſk. and pleaſant pi. 5 


Ats of the Cyder-will fly off, and — a vapid, 


if not a four Drink behind. In the Racking off 
your new Cyder, let it run out of your Tub 
two or three Inches from the Bottom by a 
Cock, and then the Lee or Settlements may be 
put amongſt the Stampings, or Pumice, for 
the better Water-Cyder, or Cyderkin, 
Note alſo, you are to cover it all the Time it is 

fermenting 1 in your Tubs, and that the finer 
ut the Cyder into your Caſk, the leſs it 

will, erment there, and the better it, will drink, 
and be preſerved ſound, But a more certain, 


and much better Method I ſhall give an Ac- 


count of from the Practice of Dy > Devinlhor 
Dame ndent, as follows, vg. 

Ti M new excellent Method of fermenting. and 
ranking Eyder, according to the preſent. Practice 
of tbe Southams.—As ſoon as Cyder. is run 
through a Strainer from the Preſs, they put it 
into a very clean, ſweet. Veſſel, either a Pipe or 
Hogſhead, but a Pipe is beſt; provided. the 
Quantity will admit of it, for the larger the 
' Quantity lies together, the better it is for the 
Cyder; but if the Family is a ſmall one, Hogſ- 
heads are beſt. When the Caſk. is filled from 
the Prefs, they take Care to fill it no more than 
within fix or eight Inches of the Top, by which 
it will have Room enough to work, without 
working over ; for this muſt be avgided, or the 
contrary-will tend. to the Demag of the the nh 
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for 1 believe hardly any Liquor contracts a 
greater Fermentation than this Sort. When 
the Caſk is thus filled, leave the Bung-hole 

open, for the Bung muſt not be put on till after 

dle hel Racking, and even then but very light- 

ly, till the Fermentation is entitely over, which 

it will not be under a conſiderable Tine. The 
the better, becauſe / ſuch - groſs. Lees will not 
only cauſe it to ferment too much, if nut rack d 
off in due Seaſon, and conſequently weaken the 
Cyder, but it will alſo cauſe it to turn; ſour, 
and when once this happens it is rarely reco- 
verable. To prevent this, try it frequently, by 
having a Pin or Peg of Wood made exactly to 
follow a large Piercer forced into the Middle of 
the Caſk's Head, or rather in the upper Part of 
it to take it out at Pleaſure. By this it is eaſy 
to know whether the Cyder is fine or not; and; - 
to know it the better, try ĩt every ſix and thirty 
or eight and- forty Hours, while it remains on 
its groſs Lees. Not but that it may ſine in 
leſs than that Time, though it ſeldom happens 
to be ſo, for it may require a Week; or Fort- 
night, or more; and the Rea ſon of ſuch Un-. 
— is on Account of the Change of Wea 


„* 


ther; or when it is fine and clear, the Cyder 
will the ſooner become clear; and if it is not 
then rack d off, and foul Weather ſuceteds the 

Fermentation will begin again, and the Cydet 
neglect Racking when it firſt becomes fine, it 
W. ; | 1 


ow 


_ may" be piick' before you ue favoured wits L 
the like Opportunity, and then, very likely, it 
may be too late for its Recovery. Therefore, I 
think," too much Care cannot be made Uieof 


in the Management of this excellent Liquor) 


eſpecially in the racking it off as ſoon as poſſible; 


for, by ſo doing, the Fermentation will be leſ- 


ſened, as I have before obſerved. When it is 
racked off, take Care the Caſk: it is put in 
px — bl ſweet, and fill it near full, but ſo 
give 40 Bung full Liberty; and if you 
— — a ſufficient Quantity of rack d · Cyder 
to fill ſuch a Caſk, it —— all the groſs 
Lee Part remain behind, than to take any of it 
to make up your Quantity for this Purpoſe; and 
when the fineſt Part is thus rack' d off, the foul 
Part ſo ſeparated ſhould be fined down for pres 
ſent drinking; and if this is ako Sams; enn 
will not be much of it waſted. | 
| How the Southams Cyderiſt makes a 1 Cys 
div of-rough aer. Arbe ſecond, third or fourth 
Racking is performed as the firſt is; but we 
reckon, that * racking of Cyder made from 
moderate rough Fruit is ſufficient, unleſs we 
chuſe to have it very ſweet; for the oftener it is 
_ racked/ the ſweeter it will be, provided it is done 
in due Seaſon; for if the Fruit was hoarded as 
I have directed, and the Cyder racked often 
enough, the rougheſt Cyder may be made mel- 
low: aud ſweetiſh. But as much tracking .of - 
Cyder weakens ity ſo ho more ſhould be uſed 
an it requires be 1. have known fome: of 
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” from ſeveral Sorts of the true Cyder Apples, 
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our Sour bam Cyder, by too much rack 
made ſo ſweet, as to render it ſomewhat diſa- 
greeable, and even unwholeſome. Of this Sort 


| I once drank about a Quart, but 1 had not 


drank it long, before I became ſick and 
And it is a certain Maxim with us, that the leſo 
Cyder is racked, the ſtronger and wholeſomer 


it is. For this Reaſon our Devonſbire Farmers 


ſeldom rack their Cyder for their Family Uſe 


more than once, becauſe: it is leſs Trouble, 
ſtronger-bodied, - much more wholeſame, and 


they think it better flavour'd than the mild, 


ſweet Sort. And indeed it is now obſerved, 


that moſt Perſons of the knowing Sort, admire 
ſuch Cyder moſt, which naturally retains a mo- 


derate rough Taſte, particularly when it is made 
that 


are reckoned in Devonſtire che Sweet-lour, the 
Corniſh, the Bachamnon, the Megets, and the 
Cagagees. 

The Practice of; a curious Devonſhire, Gentle. 


men, who 1s allowed, by the Country about bim, 


to be generally Maſter of the bet of Cyder — 
From the Preſs he puts his new Cyder into a 
Caſk, where it is to ferment till it begins to 


fall. That is to ſay, the Fall is not to be ab» 
ſerved from the Fall of its Head, but from the 
Fall of its groſs Lees or Particles; and this 
happens as the Weather is foul of; fine. Ia 
muddy, cloudy Weather it holds its Fermenta+ 
tion longer; in fine, ſerene" Weather) it will 
lometimes fall its Lees, * 


-- or 1. it js ta be diſcovered hy a wooden Pe 


— 


Done chief Reaſon is, by ignor 
Perſons leaving Grounds or Lees of former Cyder 


ian Caſſæ ſo long, till it forms ang lodges a blue 
Slime of a tartarous Nature, Which fails not of 
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e Da Thong, or leſs, But whether ſooner 


placed within, about @ third Part of the Top « 
the Caſk's Head, that is to be taken out with a 


Pair of Pincers at Pleaſure, and thereby the Cy- 
der drawn into a'Glaſs will ſhew its Condition. . 
| Fhen, as ſoon as it is perceived. to be-tolerable 
fine, be draws; it diredtly-into a dry ſweet: Caſk; 


Here the Care muſt be the ſame as before. ad 
bete in a Werk or two or more, if the Cyder has 


E eeipitated its Lee, and got fine, it muſt thus 5 


a ſecond Time rock d off into the firſt Caſk, 
Fhougb, upon Neceſſity, one Caſt may ſerve 


this, Furpaſe, by racking the. Cyder the firſt 
Time into an open Tub that. is kept cxtirely * | 


"} 


this ſame Ute: - 2 
5 5 eee 2 


I ly there 1 


the Obſervations made by the Devonſhire C dere, 


ant and Boche 


turning the new Cyder eager preſently. And 
although they think to cure ſuch a foul Caſſ by 
ſealding it, they find the Effect contrary; for 


thus they, as 1 ſaid; ſcald and drive the Taint 


_ the farther into Wood, like unto the common 
Method of drying a wet Boot preſently, b7 
burning a Piece of Paper in it, which forces the 
Wet outwards. . Therefore it is the Practioe of 
dur moſt curious Cyderiſts, apon a Suſpicion | 
| ahn er * foul, 'or. Ir e, ta 
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take out its Head; and waſli it with cold Water 
Aſhes, and Sand; 'by {rubbing i it ſoundly with 
4 Bruſh. And if i it is 4 Pipe, that its Bottom 
Part cannot be reached by the Hand, they make 
Ule of a long- handle Bruſh.” Thus, though a 


Caſlc be foul, yet if it is truly ſweet, by thus 


ſcrubbing it with a Bruſh, Water, and Sand, it 
is ſufficient, and need not be fired. Only let 
it ſtand in the Air for the Sun to dry it a Day 


or two, and put in the Head. Then one Day 


before che Cyder is put into the Caſk, put into 
it as much cold Water as will fill it half or a 
quarter full, and turn it upon each of its Heads 


— 


Yr about fix Hours at a Time, and it will cloſe _ 


all its Joints, and thereby you will ſecure your 


Caſk from leaking. But if the Taint is too 
much to be thus overcome by ſcrubbing the 
Caſk, the burning it with Straw, as aforeſaid! 
muſt be made Uſe of. By one of theſe Me- 


thods, I know a curious Cyderift refuſes to make 


Uſe of any Brimſtone Match, as thinking there 


is no Occaſion for any Thing to be done- Ws 


Caſk, when it is thus thoroughly ſweetened. 


How a Gentleman turned his Cyder into Fines 
85 by a wrong Management. A Gentleman 


ving a great Quantity of Cyder, and not ha- 
ving a ſufficient Number of ſweet Cafks to put 


It into, put a Parcel of it into a Malt-Liquor 


Caſk, Which quickly turned it into Vinegar.” 

_ -+ How a Gentleman s Servant had in Part ſoiled 
8 Hog ſhead of Oder, and how, by the Gentle- 
| man 8 Direktion: it was recovered. —This Gentle- 
3 | man, 


1 
man, Maſter of 4 fine Landed-Eftate in Del | 
 vinſbire, and a celebrated Judge and Maker of 
' Cyder, on taſting one Hogſhead 2 r found . 
it began to fail; upon which he aſked * s Servant, 
| what he had done to cauſe it? He anſwered, he. 
believed he let the Grounds lie too long in it 
before he clean'd them out, The Gentleman 
underſtanding thus the Caſe, ordered his Ser- 


want directly to rack off the Cydet; and it was 


done accordingly. Then he had a Head taken 
out, fired it, ſhaved the Inſide, and put the 
Head in again; which, when done, and the 
Caſk well waſhed, the Cyder was returned into = 
It, and perfectly recovered.” For as Fire and 
Water ate ſaid to overcome all Things, the 
Taint (if not quite through all the Wood) muſt 


be deſtroyed; becauſe, in burning a Caſk, the 15 


| Stroak will pierce through the very Joints of it. 
* A Caſe, fbewing how a Gentleman in Corn- 
wall Fecovered his 57 Cyder that was damaged 
by bis villainous Servants, who, to ſupply what 
they drank of it, put Water into the Co — This 
Gentleman, living near C—g=—#r in Cornwall, 
having a good Quantity of old Cyder, which 
he expected would have kept very well, being 
very good when he taſted it, ſome Time before 6 
the enſuing Seaſon for making Cyder; but, 

taſting it afterwards, he found it in a very bad 
Condition, even to his Surprize, and the more, 
as he bad taken Care to procure the beſt of 
Fruit; for ſome of it became ropy, and- the 


1 beſt hardly drinkable. {as Reaſon of which 
2 „„ 


5 
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with Water. Upon this he — Cute ig 
the lame Manner his Neighbours uſed to do when 
theic Cyder was damaged by the Caſk, or other- 


£ Fee dope Apples 


Cakes, and breaking them, SO into a 
Stone Trough, which lies in the 


Hour, in which Time the old Cyder became 


9 
* 
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: be could not ut. n tells; but, on nn 
de ound he 


had a great deal of Reaſon. to-be» 
heve bis Servants bad drawn, out a good n- 
tity, and to ſupply the Defigieacy, ET 


being 0 out, they had filled 


wiſe, which is as 5 w/3-, When the Pumice 
had paſſed the firſt Operation, 

ich thegreateſt Partofthe Cyder wasprefied 
out, they then took down the Ches ſes or Pumice 


me Form as 
770 does wherein Tanners grind their Bark. 

this ſpread ae ee mach 

this damaged Cyder as the Place would well 


contiio,than they put te ihn Fiete and drawed 


the great round Stone about a. Quarter) of an 


thoroughly incorporated with the new Pumice; 
this done, they put wall into the Preſs, and profiled 

out all the new: 2 wt became dry 
as.uſyal, as in Caſe of N ger from the fiſt, 
The whole Quantity of old Cyder being thus ma- 


baged, they put inig Tabs os Catks,to ferment, 
and it did ferment, but nqt jo fo great a De- 
tes as intire new Cyder would, beca 
_ tainga lighter Body, Here they rack'd it twice. 
taking great Care to put it into a right ſees 


Caſk, which compleated the Wark. But wh : 
ſerve, that fock 3 will not 8 


s 


I 


uſe it dev : 


1 


* 
— 
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tatik firſt ot. This the in Qualities of = 

cht old Cyder is carried off by the Help Fh“ 

Funnick, and 4 bew Ferihentation, 19 

* To provent Cyder, ad Ech it Proto fene e. 


Anilin tbo uc. Ptevention is better than 


George = Oe thetgfore 8 no Apples before they 
ro 2 before they 
ve e ghly rag vg for theſe are the 
Hl Reaſons 4. Cauſes of too much hiſhng, 
ffetting, or fermenting. But if your Apples 
Kult happen to be in this Condition, rack it 
off into another Caſk, and do the fame again 
in about 4 Fottni hes Tithe. If the Veſſel is 
Brith full of Oyder it will fret the more, fat 
Which Reaſon let it want one or two, thres 
br fonr Quarts. And left you have ſtopt up or 
bung'd the Caſk befvre'the _Cydet has do one fer 
- menting, open the Bang once in two or three 
Die to examine it, and if it is not thorough- 
quiet, leave it open a little While at a Time; 
1 although cold Weather, or 4 cold Place 
may keep he Cyder back from ſetmenting, vet 
it cannot hinder it a very long Time, for this 
Liquor aboonds with ſuch a Quantity of exalted 


Spirits, ER it 25 bring itſelf into a Fetmen- 
ar of Clay in Time. And ſo 


. prone 1872 to this, that even its weaker = 
Part, 5 what we call Pomepirk, or Water- 


Eyder, will do the a 5 that too! often in 
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dr for bis ſmall Family —This Man tents a: 
'* Farm about thirty Pounds a Year, and keeps 
three Horſes for the Plow and Cart; and, ha- 
ving a ſmall Orchard, he generally makes a 
Call: of Cyder in a bearing Tear. To. do 
which he beats his Apples, and after preſſing he 
lets their Juice ſtand in an open Tub for à Fort- 
night, .then draws off the fine Part, and leaves 
the Lee behind. Next, he. boils three Pounds 
of ordinary Sugar in three Pints of Water, and, 
when cold, puts it into his Firkin, that holds 
nine Gallons of new Cyder, and thinks it the 
beſt of Cyder; for, as he ſays, by ſuch an ear- 
ly Application of ſyrupy Sugar, the firſt Sweet- 
neſs 57 the Sugar is preſerved. And indeed this 
Way of doctoring Cyder is at this Time much 
ctiſed in Hergforaſbire by Farmers and petty 
Faden the Hint of which, I ſuppoſe, 5 5 ; 
firſt taken from what Sir Jonas Moor has pub» 
Hi to make Cyder- Royal, or double Cyder, by 
Sir Jonas Moor's.Receipt,—Take, ſays he, fifty 
Pounds Weight of Sugar, and make it into aSy- 
rup, thus; Furſt beat the Whites of 15 or 20 Eggs | 
well with a Whiſk, or wooden Battledore, in five 
Gallons of Water ; then take half this Egg-water 
and put it into a Kettle, and diſſolye your Sugar 
in the fame as it hangs over a moderate Fire; 
keep it ſtirring, and as it boils, add more Egg- 
water, and continue adding now and then, as it 
boils, till all the Egg-water is thus employed, In 
e Is 2 ; . doing 


4 
. 
* 5 


; * 
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doing «his the Egg - Water will raiſe 3 Selim, 
_ which you muſt take off from: Time io L. 


till the or is cleared from all its Fi = 


which is only the Deſign of thus making Uſe 
co Whites of Egge. Then put in more ater, 
to make it boil to a et Syrup, of the 
Quantity aforeſaid ; and, when it is cold;;itiowſt: 
de put into your Hogthead. of Cyder in the fol- 
| lowing Manner, vis. When your Cyder is done 
fermenting and hiffing, which you may eaſily 


know by laying your Ear to the Bung- hole 


> (having * "rack'd off for the laſt Time) then 


Nach trations, more or leſs; of this Syrup, and 


mix it with as much clean Brandy, (whereof old 


| Molaſſes is the beſt this Side of French Brandy.) 


This Mixture ſtir well into your Hogſhead of 

rack d Cyder, and bung up directly, then give 

it three or four Months Age before you tap: it. 

If the Cyder is to taſte like Sack, mix "_—_ 
Quarts of the Syrup- with gong lis Quarts of 

Brandy, and ſtir it well into the 

Cyder; but if it is to taſte like French Whites. 


Wine, lefs; or none at all. For this Parpoſe 


Coarſe Sugar will do as well as finer, becauſo, 
by thus clarifying it, it will be equally as good, 
only with this Difference, that white Sugar will 


keep the Cyder pale, and the coarſe browner. 
Thus, the Knight ſays, ſuch. Syrup will ſtand 


you in but .Four-pence or Five-pence a Quart, | 


and, being a pure, refined Syrup, it will prove 


eren and nouriſhing, and as n. 
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How ** may be made to prevent, a wehys 
great Degree, 5 Inportatiom of Foreign Wines: 
into Great» Britain, and all the King's Dominions. 
Sir Jonat Moor adds, that this Sort of: im- 
= proved ſyrupy Cyder may be made to be ſold 
1 at Two-pence or I a Quart, and 
4 | that if Plantations of Cyder Apple- Trees, and 
of Gooſeberries and Currants between gi 
= were made according to his Directions, it would 
= not only very much prevent the Importatioan 
3 and Conſumption of n Wines, but bring 
4 in a Revenue to the-Crown of fix or eight hun- 
=: _ dred.thouſand Pounds a: Year, by a Duty lait 
_ on ſuch his Cyder, that, he ſays, will be aa 
ſtrong, or ſtronger than the beſt French. Wines, 
and — as pleaſing, though it be ſome- 
what different in Taſte; by which it will come 
, into ſuch general Eſteem, as to prevent ſending 
= dur Treaſure abroad, to 'Climates vaſtly diffe- 
=  rent-from'ours; for Wines brewed again with. 
6:5, bo. 5 oi e on a6 ered 
1 5 T0 this T e and hve 89 chat | 
FS wa Sir. Joe ne: own fays as to the Improve» 
| ment of by planting more Orchards, 
and thereby nog: Cyder to come ſo much in- 
to Eſteem and Uſe, as to prevent, in 4 very 
_ ' great Degres, the Importation and Confumption 
of Foreign Wines, and bringing in a large Re- 
venue to the Crown, in my humble Opinion, 
n 3 but I dare preſume to 
| * * may en. in a mu 
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cheaper, 


and 4 


man — — 2 che Cy der Subject, 2 
any other Author — et was igno- 
rant of plan 8 ight Sort of Cyder Apple- 
Trees, elſe, I believe, — have con- 
fined his Dicota ce the lanting of Redſireaks _ 
and Gold Eippias only. However, to ſapport 
the weak Cyder that is to be made from theſe 
two Sorts of Apples, he bas preſeribed the Ad- 
dition of Syrup and Brandy, which truly may 


be ſaid to be 4 Sophiſtication and Adviteration - 


of this moſt. noble, pure, delicate, vinous Drink. 
Whereas this, or any other Mixture to ſtrengthen "3 
e the Taſte: of Cyder, is by the 
Southams Cyderiſts diſdained with much Scorn, 
ſaying, that their Cyder is impregnated: with 
ſuch Plenty of exalted Spirits, and with ſueh a 

pleaſant Flayour and Reliſh, as makes all- Bugar 
additional Ingredients that may be mixed wien 
t tend to make it worſe than Ne C 


How io imprvve a a Cyder made ceniſh 
rnit When it happens that * N be- 
fore- they are full ripe, as many do, by being 5 
blown down by high Winds, and you have a 
mind to enjoy a pleaſant, ſtrong Cyder from 


their weak. Juice ; or if Apples are in an-untips  - 


Condition when you gather them, or that you 
will not ſtay for giving Apples Time to ripen or 
ſweat; I ſay, that in either of theſe Caſes you 


map help it, and ſapply much of, or all theſe 


8 Defects, by WY the a from the Preſs, 
or 


({ 1281 15 
or affifting it withidde boiling, in the e 
Manner, vis. When you have preſſed your 


Apple-Pulp, immediately put about ſix _ 
torty Gallons of its Juice into a Ho 0 
and as ſoon as you find it cleariſh, — 
may diſcover dy drawing ſome into:u-Glaſs by 
a Peg-hole from Time to Time) rack it off in- 
to a clean prepared Caſk till it is near full; 
then, if your Caſk holds fix and thitty Gallons, 
put ten Pounds of any Sort of Raiſins into Bran- 
dy, and let them ſoak. in it fout Days; at the 
End of which put only the Raiſins into the 
Barrel of Cyder, and bung up, leaving a 
hole open for'a Vent, in caſe the on _ 5 
ferment, and tap in due Time. 

Jo fine a Hog ſhead Coder — This is oe 
little or nothing obſerved in the Southams," by 
Reaſon they think the Rackings of their Cyder 
gives it a ſufficient Fineneſe, if it ſtands a few 
Weeks afterwards undiſturbed in the Caſk, 
However, I ſhall here inſert two Receipts that 
have been made "Uſe of with Sycoels, via. 
When your Cyder has entirely done fermenting 
and fretting, take two or three Quarts, but two 
is enough, of a clean Tyder'Brandy, or French 
Brandy, or a clean reified Malt Spirit that is 
fall proof; to the two Quarts add two Oances 
of beaten powdered Allum, with three Pounds 


of powder'd Sugar-candy, and four or five 
Ounces of Stone-roll Brimſtone, and put all in- 


to a Hogſhead of Cyder, with a Penny worth of 
os pada tied 88 in a wy EY 5 
4 


» . 
> = 


| Der i fine and'preferve 'a Hh 
bead of Cyden.— Beat the Whites of eight Eggs 
with their Shells, and mix them with two or 
three.) Handfuls of Bean-Flour | finely ſifted, 
half a Pint of Spirit of Wine, and ſome Ho- 
ney or Treacle, enough to make it a thick Li- 
aid; ſtir all well into a Hogſhead of racked 
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Vn Pablibed, -{Prits Iu Shilltagr, 
05 The STK 


the Le RM ee, 


1 Niturs and Artie Ft: 


vement of EB le » | OT. 


yoo | The Manner of maki 

Malt, both Pale and Amber, 

of diſtinguiſhing good from bad, 

with Directions for grinding it. | 
— The Nature and Uſe of tie 


7 Of Bevin in general. 
75 Of the 9 Method of | 
Brewing Staut, Butt-Beer, Pale by a new and cheap Rece 
and Brown Ales. | 17. The Office of the 
6. The Country or private Man, of improving Liquors in 
2 WN ſmall Fa- [the Caſk, _ Directions for 
in i= and on Make | 
in W 
4 ng, reliſhing 


8. Of Foxing or Tainting ing Male Drinks, * 
Malt- Liquors ; their Preventiog Cyders. 
and Cure. | 119.” The Method of Brewing 
9. Of artificial Lees for feed: |Malt-Eiquors, u practiſed in 
- ing, fining, preſerving, and re. [moſt Comer i England. 
liſhing Malt- Liquors. _ 20 Miſcellaneons Matters re- 
10. Directions for. wy 2 : 
foweetning, and bunging bf 
and other Brewing — 
Sold by R. BATDbwIn, * "at ol Refſe in erg 
aud by all Bookſellers in'G#eat- Britain and Ireland. 


Of evbom may be bad, | 
The FouzTa EpiT1ow, (Price Three Shillings) « of / 
"The PRACTICAL FARMER: 


"OR. 
„ DSHIRE TP TVET OOPS 


cou many pew ee in Huan. In Two Parts, 


| 


Es — —— 


11 r rang Four Copper) | 
HE: UNIVERSAL TRAVEL LER: 


 Shawing, 1, The Situation, Boundaries and Face 

Counties. - 2: The Number of oper. 1 

| | each, 3. The Genius, Te 

1 ſeveral 4. Their Religion, 

8 Sea — *. — Their Tlaſick, Produce of their 

Hai Nee 6, An Abſtr of the Hifſtozy.of 

2 down to the preſent Time. And illaſ- 

= — great Variety of Maps, and Views of Cities: Outs 

che Habit of the People, their moſt remarkable Animals, 
: bag Proper for emhelliſhing a Work of this Kind, 


552% By” Mr. 8 A L. M ON, 
Lebe of NxwW GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR, 
Printed for, and Sold by R. Baiowin in Pater-Neſer-Reav. 
of whom may be had Gravis, Number J. l the three 
| firſt Sheets) as a Specimen. re 
©; * The Proprietor aſſures his Subſcribers, and others robs 
are Ralined to become Purchaſers, that this Work wilt be com- 
. nen * Folio, AND no mo. 3 


| New publiſhing Heh, at Sin-pence a werte, 

"By the RING's AUTHORITY,” 

e, . 4 New EvpiTion F 8 
\HE HISTORY of LONDON. 


' By WILLIAM MAITLAND, F. R. Ss. 


In Two Volumes, Folio. 5's. 
| laftrated wich One Handred and *T'wenty Copper Plates of 
all the Churches, Publick Buildin _—_— pitals, Bridges, &c. Plans 
2 the City of London, Weſtmi Southwark, and. Places: ad - 

N 9d a Map of the Country 99 Miles i Circumſerence, ſa 


4 


Ty rere eograved, and 0a ſo large a: Scale, that * 


d not be fold * for leſs — Ode Shilliag. 
And improved with a great Variety of authentick Pieces, e- 


| SSA ſurprifing Extent, as to the Appearance. of lar 0 
4 iu rh the Number of its . and e * 

| > which all the Deſects of other Authors on this Subject will 
be ſupplied, their Exrors correfted, and: the Hiſtory brought 
down with great Cue and 9 . Tims. 


_— 


latiog to the progreſſive Akerations it bas undergone, and a De« 
** new Foundation and additional Building, with _ 
which this Metropolis has been lately adorned, and increaſed. to 
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© Lately Publiſhed, (Neath Printed). © 
fn One large bandfome VOLUME, Ocrayo, ”. 


(Price Five Shillings, Bound in Calf?) i - * 
CoMPLEAT SYSTEM of Experienced 
I 1mprovements'made on Sheep, Gra. Laube, und Houſe- 
' Lamb; Or, the Country Gentleman's, the Farmer's, the Grafe , 
the Sherp- Dealer's, and the SHsrunRD's SURE Gurne: In the 
rofitable Management of thoſe moſt ſerviceable Creatures, accord- 
to the preſent Practice of this Author, and the moſt accurate 
Graſiers, Farmers, 8 and Shepherds of Fg. 
Shewing, 1. How the of Sheep may be bred. 2. How to 
pre them from Surſeits, Scabs, Wood-Evil, White and 
Red Water, the Rot, and all other Diſtempers. 3. How to 
cure Sheep when wounded or diſeaſed, particularly when they 
have the White or Red Water, and even the Rot, if an early 
Application is made Uſe of as directed : and this by ſuch cheap 
and ready Remedies, that the pooreſt Farmer muſt be induced to 
uſe them, ſo that there need not be a rotten Sheep, or Lamb, in 
the Nation. 4. How to preſerve Sheep from Hoving or Sicken- 
ing, to fat them in the quickeſt and cheapeſt Manner, and to cauſe 
them to have a ſweet Fleſh, while they are fatting on Turnips, 
or Rapes, contrary to the Nature of thoſe rank Plants. 5. How 
to make an Hundred Ewes take Ram in an Hour's Time, either 
by artificial, or by natural Means, at any Time of the Year. 
6. Haw to ſecure Lambs from being killed by Foxes. 7. How ' 
to make the moſt Profit of rotten Sheeps Carcaſles, or thoſe 
tat die by Accident. 8 How to teach Dogs fix ſeveral Sorts of 
| Diſcipline. for making them ſerviceable to Shepherds and others. 
= 9. Many Impoſitions expoſed 3 cep and Lambs. 30. 
3 The neweſt Methods of ſuckling Houſe-Lambs, in the greateſt 
=_ Pw: 5 ME os ons on 
=_ : With many dther curious and ſerviceable Matters. 
| L A Work different from all others ever yet publiſhed, as it 11 
= explained and improved by great Numbers of various Caſes that 
| | have really happened; whereby the Woollen Manufacture, and 
| : Intereſt of Great-Britain, may be more highly improved, thar 
vn ever it was yet done, by keeping all Sorts of Sheep and Lambs 
=_ the greateſt Health, though they feed all the while on the worſt o 
4 


E 


2. * 


- mooriſh, or ſwampy Ground ; and cauſing them to yield, in 
wetteſt Seaſons, a Wool, far'exceeding in G „ that of al 


EF 


|. Nations whatſoever. In Three Boke. 
| |  &yWiitian Ellis of 2 Gaddeſden, in Hertfordfire,. ; 


Printed for R. Barbwir, at the Roſe, in Pater-N er-Row 3 
and Sold by all Bookſellers in Great - Britain and feland. © + 
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* Naw Eo Ion, being the $txrn,. Wb 
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a every Receipt and new Improvement down to the preſent 
Time, and. other large Additions, rendering it the molt "alcfut 
und valuable Family extant, 


The LADY COMPANION: 


| Containing upwards of Three thouſand different LA in 
Kind of Cooxzar, and thoſe the beft and -moſt faſhion- 
ny being four times the Quantity of any Book of this Sort. 
1. Making near two hundred different Sorts of _ Pottages, 
Broths, Sauces, Culliſes, &c, after" the French, Italian, Dutch, 
and Engliſh Way; alſo _— Cake-Soop for the Pocket. 2. 
Dreſſing 2 Fiſh, and Fowl; this laſt illuſtrated with Cuts, 


ſewing how every Fowl is to be truſs d. 3. Directions for . 


and Fricaſeys. 4. Directions for dreſſing all 
itcchen-Garden Stuff, &. 5. Making two hundred 


making Ra 
- Manner of 


different ' Sorts of Puddings, F lorendines, Tanſeys, &c. which | 


are ſour times the Number to be met with in any other Book of 
this Kind. 6. The whole Art of Paſtry, in making upwards f 
two hundred Pies, (wih the Shapes of them engraven. on Cop- 
per- * Tarts, Paſties, Cuſtards, Cheeſe-Cakes, Yorkſhire 

affins, Ke. 7. 23 for all Manner of Pickling, Potting, 
Collaring. &c. 8. For Preſerving, making Creams, elles and 

all Manner of Confetionay; with particular Receipts for making 
Orgeat, and Blanc Manger. 9. Rules and Directions for ſetting 
| out Dinners, Suppers, and grand Entertainments. 10. Rec. ipts, 

or various Ways of eating Britiſh pickled Herrings, for making 
8 &c. now e 


; bon To which are added, 

[Bill of Fare for every Month in the Year ; with Direfions ; 
for Marketing. Alſo Directions for brewing Beers, Ales, &. 
making all ort of Engliſh Wines, Cyder, Mum, Met my, | 
Vinegar, Verjuice, -Ca Cathay, ; &c. With the Receipts of 95 
Stevens ſor tho Stone; Dr. r. Mead, for the Bite of a mad Dog: 58 

the Too ye ſent from Ireland, ſor the Gout; Sir Hans Sloane s 
| ſore Eyes ; and the Receipt for making Tar. Water. 


mattrated with Co -Plates, and a beautiful Froniſpiece, ; 
nom firſt added. 9 N | 
Printed for R. Bap win, in Pater Nofter * ; and 801d by. 
all Bookſellers, ut i 9 the TOP n in Great- | 
Bricain and H FVV 
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Tately Publiſbbd, the Etefru Evirion, ö 

(Price 35. 6d. with Cuts, and 21. and 6d. without, neatly Bound, ) 
Aderned wwith' 32 Copper Plates, repreſenting the wißt remarkable 
- facidents in the Englith Hiſtory, for the Entertainment of Youth; 

Together with the Heaps of the Kincs ann Quagxs, 

NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
3 By Queſtion and Anſwer. Extracted from the moſt cele- 
brat-d Engliſh Hiſtorians, particularly M. Rar de Thoyras. 
Giving a particular and accurate Account of the Monarchy, 
the State, Government, and Geography of Great Britain and 
Treland; allo the Wars and Revolutions that have haggoged in 
overn- 


by what Means the Kingdom of Ireland became dependent on the 
Crown of England; what Wars have happened in Ireland and 
Scotland. This Book deſerves a Place in the beſt Study, and is 
ſo e. ſy and intelligible, that it will delight and improve the meaneſt 
Underſtanding ta ſo great a Degree, that even Children may be- 
come excellent Hiſtorians, and give a op 89 theſe King - 
doms, and the Government of them? 69 Te 

A Lift of the PlaTgs in this H1sToRY. 


- 


FRoxnTISPIECE.— Pope Adtian ſets the Crown on King Al- 
fred's Head. Guy Ear] of Warwick defeats Colebrand the Da- 
niſn Champion.— Edward the Martyr ſtabbed by Order of his 
Mother-in-Law.— King Canute I. commands the Waves of the 
Sea.— He ids of K. William the Conqueror, /&c.—Deputies from 
London preſent the Keys to William the Conqueror. K. William 
Rufus ſlain by Sir Walter Tyrrel. — King Henry. II. ſconrged at 
Becket's Tomb. —King Richard I. taken in Diſguiſe by Leopold, 
&c.—King John reſigns his Crown to the Pope's Nuncio.— Ed- - - 
ward, firlt Prince of Wales, bort at Carnarvon Caftle.— Inſtitu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter. — Wat Tyler killed by the Lord 
Mayor in Smithfield. — Heads of King Henry IV. &c.—King 
Henry V. defeats the French at Agincoert.—King, Edward V. 
and his Brother murdered in the Tower. Death of K. Richard III. 
— Jane Shore does Penance at St Paul's Church. Marriage of 


Anda Bullen to K. Henry VIII.— Deaths of Jane Gray and Losd 


Dedley,--Bps. burnt in Smithfield -- Mary Q. of Scots beheaded.- 
Defeat of the Spaniſh Armada.—Gun-powder-Plot diſcovered. — 
Heads of K. Charles I. &c.—D. of r, f. ſtabbed by Felton. 
K. Charles I. beheaded. —K. Charles II. in Diſguiſe inthe Oak. 
— Plague in 1665.— Kirke's Cruelty to a young Woman, &c.—. 
k. james embarks in a Frigate for France. —Battle of Blenheim. - 
Printed for R. Batpwin, at the Roſe in Pater. Nefter. Roav j 


and Sold by all Bookſellers in Great- Britain and Ireland. 
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